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Practical Observations on Mercurial Fumigation. By A. 
Gisson, M. D. Staff Surgeon. 


(From the London Medical and Physical Journal.) 


OF all the duties of the military surgeon, the most constant 
and unsatisfactory is that which calls upon him to administer 
to the chronic forms of disease, usually classed in our medical 
Returns under the specious term “ Anomalous.” It is the 
obstinacy of these, and their perplexing variety, which, no 
doubt, solong ago conferred the epithet opprobrium on many of 
them; for, after having withstood the most accepted judicious 
medical treatment, and been unprofitably subjected to the not- 
nor benefits, in many instances, of long ease and nursing, 
they have usually at last been abandoned, to be ranked 
among the incurables, and their victims exiled beyond the pale 
of science. 

But it has, doubtless, been observed, by every medical offi- 
eer of acertain military experience in India, how frequently 
those men again offer ecadives to the public service, full of 
energy and activity, and free from every physical disqualifica- 
tion, amply competent (as they afterwards prove) to its most 
arduous duties. This observation was rendered particularly 
ee last year, whilst in Rhandiesh, by the return of a 
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Sepoy, after a short leave of absence, supple and active, al- 
though emaciated, who had left the hospital crippled and 
nearly helpless. The fact was too striking not to make an 
impression, and academic honours blushed for a moment to be 
outdone by some illiterate Paracelsus of a Mahratta hamlet. 
Tt was very evident, from the state of the gums and mouth in 
this case, that mercury had been used in some form, which 
had acted ee them with more severity than, in similar ca- 
ses, is thought by British practitioners tobe required, and that 
the debility at the same time was by no means such as would 
have followed any course of mercury prescribed, secundum 
artem, to produce equal effects. But the Sepoy was too ignor- 
ant, or his hukkheem too cunning ; for I edad: nat ascertain 
that mercury had actually been given, but only that he had 
been exposed to fire and smoke, and drank some medicated 
decoction, during which his mouth had become very sore, and 
he himself rapidly convalescent. 

It was on being foiled in the treatment of some of the fol- 
lowing cases, that [ was led to consult the judgment of Dr. 
Milne, the superintending surgeon of the division, on the 
probable good effects to be derived from mercurial fumigation, 
who, ever unwearied in his zeal for the promotion of medical 
improvement, procured for me a skilled native, to whose meth- 
od alone I entrusted my earlier cases ; which, with others, 
equally fortunate, in my own immediate charge, form the sub- 
ject of this communication. 


Cases successfully treated by Mercurial Fumigation. 


Koondalle Sackpal, Sepoy, admitted into hospital, with. 
rheumatism, on the 24thof June. Pain atest in the nght: 
elbow-jomt, which was considerably swollen and stiff. 

the usual means recommended in such instances failing, mer- 
curial fumigations were tried the beginning of August, which. 
being administered fourteen times, or morning and evening, 
for seven days, he was returned for duty on the 15th of that 
month ; being detained in hospital the last few days, till sal- 
ivation ceased, and the mouth became well. 

Balnac Darnac, admitted on the 28th of June, with rheu- 
matism. Pains general, but test in the ankle-joints, 
which were swollen and rigid ; the swelling and stiffness ex- 
tending over the foot to the toe. The usual remedies failing, 
fumigations were begun the beginning of August, ere 
fourteen times ; and on the 11th of July he wasdismissed. 

Doon Sing, Sepoy, admitted into hospital, with syphilis, on 
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the 17th of February. A phagedenic chancre, of a most ob- 


‘stinate and threatening nature, was the most difficult primary 
symptom to treat. ‘The usual mercurial course was iollowed 


by general pains, and all the untoward symptoms denomina- 
ted “ anomalous.”” Unsuccessful trials were made of the 
alteratives considered the most active,—such as oxy. mur. 
hydr., pil. — sarsaparille, ipecacuanha, alone and in many 
varied combinations with opium ; blisters, liniments,. cupping, 
frictions, and ee were long and inelieatiniy eed, 
He was bedrid, and his general health greatly impaired, from 
suffering and want of rest, when mercurial fumigations were 
resorted to. He is, (August 21st,) after fourteen applications, 
walking actively about the hospital, complaining only of a 
sore mouth, and very slight stiffness of the ankle-joints ; 
which, considering the dampness of the season, is not to be 
wondered at. 

October 27th.—Perfectly well. . 

Goordat Sing, Sepoy, admitted, with venereal, on the ‘28th 
of February. ‘The early history of this patient %s very simi- 
lar to that of DoonSing. ‘The secondary character which his 
disease assumed was so much the more formidable, however, 
from swellings that from time to time appeared on different 
partsof his body. ‘Theprinciplesof the treatment were the 
same. The following were the prominent symptoms and ap- 
pearances in the beginning of August, when mercurial fumi- 
gations were used :—General health enety ewes ; bowels 
irregular ; appetite bad ; habit emaciated ; occasional noc- 
turnal attacks of fever, with intense thirst ; constant lassitude 
and listlessness ; considerable enlargement of the os calcis ; 
swelling of the digital extremity of the middle metacarpal 
bone, and a bump on the ne of the scapula ; these enlarge- 
ments acutely sensible to the touch. As the system became 
affected, after a few fumigations, all external marks of dis- 
ease b to vanish ; the pains, fromthe first, became blunt- 
ed ; oad whee seven days use of the remedy, he had no com- 
plaints. At present (August 2ist,) he is active and supple, 
and, but forthe inclemency of the season, would be on the 
convalescent list. : 

October 27th.—Stout and well. 

Shaik Moiddeen, Sepoy, admitted with rheumatism, on the 
9th of May. Painful swelling and stiffness of the joints of 
the lower extremities ; for which the usual active and pallia- 
tive means were vainly used. Commenced fumigations the 
beginning of August, which were employed, as in the 
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other cases, fourteen times. Was severely salivated. Dis- 
missed, cured. 

Rodrigues—was admitted on the 1st of August, with noc- 
turnal pains, and a scabby eruption of the legs and arms. 
Was lately under mercury fora virulent chancre, for the usual 
time. After seven days’ fumigation, the pains subsided, the- 
eruption disappeared, and he was dismissed. 

N. B.—September 30th. This patient, a poor man, left 
the hospital in damp, rainy weather, whilst under mercury, 
and has since sought relief for pains, most probably to be thus 
accounted for ; and having been again successfully fumigated, 
is now free from complaint. 

The following cases formed the subject of a second commu- 
nication to the superintending surgeon. 

August.—A female, aged seventeen. Pains and swelling 
of the lower extremities, (the former, worst during the night ;) 
general pains and stiffness of the joints; great difficulty in 
rising, when once seated ; emaciated ; colour sickly ; ap- 
petite bad. Has been ailing above a year. Was fumigated 
fourteen times ; mouth became only tender, salivation very 
trifling. Cured. 

Remarks.—Although the history of this female was imper- 
fect, the symptoms afford grounds for suspecting a venereal 
taint, but she persists in never (to her knowledge) having been ° 
diseased. But, venereal, or rheumatic, the caseis valuable, 
the cure being complete. 

A commissariat servant, was supposed to be cured of 
chancres about two months ago, after the usual course of mer- 
cury, in the form of pill and friction. For a week past, has 
been troubled with a thickening and dryness of the cuticle, 
on the points and under the nails of his fingers, which peels 
off without discharge. A dry eruption, also, between the 
fingers and toes, and on the palms and soles, which detaches 
itself, in like manner, in the form of thickened cuticle ; in 
some spots on the latter leaving a little rawness ; a suspicious 
excoriation on the inside of the prepuce ; appearance un- 
healthy. Used fumigation fourteen times. Mouth made ve- 
ry sore, and considerable salivation. Cured. | 

Remarks.—This Portuguese being of irregular habits, it is 
probable that the appearances described were the sequel ofa 

rior and more confirmed pox than the primary symptoms al- 
uded to ; of which he was, in all probability, as perfectly 
cured as he could be, in a diseased habit. -‘The mouth be- 
came so sore, that the head was latterly excluded during the 
progress of fumigation. 
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August—A European. A general, vesicular, watery eru 
tion over the body, itchy, and disturbing rest ; a swelling i 
the groin, of long standing, and glandular swelling on the 
right side of the neck ; phymosis, and discharge; general 
health considerably affected ; appetite bad; sleepless; spirits 
greatly depressed. Has used mercury at various times, for 
suspected venereal, m the course of the lasttwo years. The 
eruption first appeared between two and three months ago, for 
which ointment and washes of various kinds were appiied. 
Latterly has been taking corrosive sublimate, and using mer- 
curial frictions, with partial good effect on the eruption, but 
evidently with injury to the constitution. Fumigated 
fourteen times. outh sore, and salivated. Cured. 

Remarks.—I fancy so obstinate a complication of symp- 
toms cannot be assigned to any other cause than a latent ven- 
ereal taint. A proof, perhaps, of the system, as well as the 
mouth, being early affected, or at least favourably influenced 
by the mercury, was the healthy sleep which followed four 
fumigations. ‘This amendment, however, was disturbed by a 
little gastric derangement, which. an aperient immediately 
rectified. ‘The profuse sweating, which in every instance has 
attended the process for a shorter or longer period, in this case 
soon abated ; and a slight irritation of the eyes, from the va- 
pour, was the only inconvenience afterwards. The little 
phymosis remaining seems to be natural. The sore mouth 
occasioned some suffering ; but the feelings‘ of rude health 
and good spirits now enjoyed, are gtatefully valued by this 
patient. 

August.—A poor patient. Considerable inflamination, with 
swelling and slight suppuration, above the ossa nasi; two 
small ulcerated openings between the cheek and right ala, 
discharging matter and maggots ; a purulent discharge from 
the nostrils ; cedema of the lower eyelids, closing both eyes ; 
shooting — of the cranium. Was fumigated fourteen 
times. Mouth very sore, and severely salivated. 

Dismissed, cured, 1st October. 

Remarks.—lIt is not easy to imagine a more loathsome ob- 
ject than this poor old man presented, and, although no dis- 
tinct history could be obtained, it may be denominated (I pre- 
sume) a form of secondary syphilis. In so virulent a degree 
of inflammation, threatening such destruction, but little can 
be conceded to fomentations, which were conjoined in the 
treatment, or the few grains of champhor introduced into the 
ulcerated openings. The dedlomars: x n to subside speedi- 
ys as the system very early became affected,—judging from 
the mouth, as well as the amendment. The mouth I thought 
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it prudent, for the sake of the neighbouring parts, to expose 
to the vapour, throughout the whole period of the fumigation, 
thereby inducing a more than usually profuse salivation, and 
rather severe ulceration of the mouth. The only other 
inconvenience experienced was a little gastric derangement, 
which an emetic and gentle aperient removed. A small cica- 
irix is the only exterior vestige of disease now remaining. 
The features are again natural; and a slight purulent dis- 
charge from the nostrils, which remained for some time, was 
cured by a gently astringent injection. 
September.—Blucgwatta, shop cooly. For the last ten 
months or so has been in delicate health, and suffering from 
general pains. Complaints originated in jaundice, for which 
he took mercury. Is at present thin and emaciated, and gen- 
eral health is greatly impaired. Has used medicines of va- 
rious kinds at different times. Fumigated, three times daily, 
with the simple oxyde of mercury, for fourteen times: Mouth 
tender on the second day, when the pains began to give way. 


Cured. 
Remarks.—This case of chronic rheumatism, besides the 


speedy relief procured, is only remarkable for the fumigatory 
employed,—the common blue-pill mass of our Pharmaco- 
poeia. 
Dhondoo Parab, Sepoy, admitted on the 3d instant. Has 
concealed a venereal infection for fifteen days. Penis greatly 
swollen, tense and very painful, with gangrenous inflamma- 
tion of the prepuce, which at one place is ulcerated through, 
and discharging a foul, bloody pus. A poultice was applied 
for two days ; but the progress of disease became so threaten- 
ing to the penis, the fumigation was resorted to on the 5th. 
On the 6th, the mouth was tender, and the line of separation 
between the diseased and sound parts of the prepuce forming ; 
and, on the 7th, the prepuce dropped off, leaving a clean sore, 
as if circumcised, and exposing a deep foul ulceration in the 
body of the glans. Mouth very sore, and salivation profuse, 
partly from the native composition, and partly from the oxyde 
of mercury. Sore healed under simple dressing, and blue- 
stone occasionally. 

Remarks.—This case affords an instructive lesson of the 
good effects of speedily impregnating the system, in case of 
virulent primary venereal sore ; and the simplicity of the pro- 


cess by which this can be accomplished, and disease arrested. 
Fumigation may here be said to combine all the advantages 
derived from the general and topical application of mercury. 
This patient was returned to his duty early in October, with 
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no more mutilation than circumcision causes, although, on 
entering the hospital, the prognosis was so unfavourable. | 
have never seen circumcision by the knife heal more speedily ; 
a fair test, it may be allowed, of all morbid taint in the system 
being destroyed. | 

Osservations.—Having professed obligations to the na- 
tive practice of mercurial fumigation, and adduced examples 
in support of its sanative efficacy, I shall now mention the 
composition which is in use in this corner of India, either for 
adoption in all its crudeness, or to benefit by the improvement 
of the more cultivated judgment and systematic expertence 
ef others. 

Quicksilver 3ij. = 1 iola. 

Litharge (moordarsing,) 3}. 3ij. = 1-2 iol. 
Red lead (sendoor,) 311). 

Sulphate of copper 3ss. 

The whole is well triturated together, for about two hours, 
with a quantity of the leaves of a jungle plant (shetur,) till 
formed into a mass, which is divided into fourteen portions, 
each the size of a small nutmeg, for use. One of these being 
laid on a small bit of tile, this is placed on live cow-dung, in an 
earthen dish, on the ground, between the patient’s legs, who, 
in a sitting posture, is enveloped ina blanket. In about half 
an hour, the operation is over, the mercury being volatilised ; 
and itis usual to employ this morning and evening. 

The merits of ouch a compound must, I presume, be allow- 
ed to rest on its remedial virtues, and the nicety of analytical 
research forborne, in tenderness to its curative effects. But, 
although refinement may smile at its rudeness, and chemist 
might detect much that is unscientific in a combination whic 
such ingredients form, and perhaps caution, a priori, might 
shrink from its employment, it may be that the most fastidi- 
ous will discover more that is extraneous than noxious in it. 
The following sentiments of Dr. Paris, in his “ Pharmacolo- 
gia,’ will be received as respectable support, at least of the 
latter part of this opinion. ‘Certain bodies,” says Paris, 
Bs oot likewise to be incompatible with the compounds of 
lead, not from the chemical changes they induce, but from the 


contrary effects they produce upon the body: thus, mer- 
cury appears to invalidate their powers, and to counteract 
thes efiects, as we may have observed in treating saturnine 
colic. 

But, far from advocating a remedy on any ground which 
sound principle and experiment do not support, and (in com- 
mon, probably with most medical men.) rather inclined to be 
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sceptical and wary in any deviation from established truths, 
than become the partisan of equivocal hypothesis, it will be 
observed, in my latter cases, that a simple oxyde of mercury 
was employed. It was partly the dread of the saturnine por- 
tion of the composition which made me resort to this change ; 
but whether, in cases of phadegena, or virulent venereal ul- 
ceration, requiring speedy arresting means, lead may not be 
avery essential fumigating principle, must be left to experi- 
mentto decide. As the simplest form, and one always to be 
procured, I employ the common blue- pill mass, in the quantity 
of half a drachm each time, which probably, both in quality 
and quantity, is not far removed from the native preparation of 
mercury. 

It is not my intention, in this communication, to enter on 
the merits or demerits of a plan of using mercury, which (not 
more favoured than others) has at various times had its abet- 
tors and detractors: neither shall 1 further enlarge on its 
modified combination. ‘The opportunity has been afforded 
me of proving it favourably, and the results of my success I 
have confidence in giving publicity to. I have also had occa- 
sion to know that, in respectable hands elsewhere, since my 
first cases were promulgated, it has generally fulfilled expec- 
tations; and, from this union of success, it has been favoured 
with the recommendation, to the gentlemen in his division, 
of one of our most experienced medical officers, who su- 
perintended my hospital. In venereal affections of every 
stage, itis in universal use among the native population, who 
(so far as I have observed, and can learn,) exhibit no deform- 
ing traces, either of its baneful consequences or inertness. 

Therefore, from a certain satisfactory experience, and an 
anticipation of the valuable purposes, in morbid conditions of 
the system, to which so active an agent as mercurial fumiga- 
tion, may be safely applied, I hope that this little practical 
sketch may be acceptable. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract of a Letter to Joun Mixne, Esq. m. v. Superintending 
Surgeon, Konkan Division of the Army. 


As every mean which can conduce to the melioration of 
human suffering has its intrinsic value, and, in proportion to its 
success, is equally estimable, whether the fruit of philosophical 
_ research, or whether derived from the simple experience of 
the unscientific native of the wilderness, 1 shall anticipate 
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my monthly Return, by sending a statement of the cases 
which had been subjected to mercurial fumigation. 

lt would be premature, and might seem too imaginative, 
perhaps, to deduce from so limited a sphere of experience the 
manifold advantages which time may yet demonstrate will 
accrue, from the introduction into our hospitals of a practice, 
which | am not aware has met with any attention in this coun- 
try from scientific men. But, as the cases treated under my 
inspection were also under your superintendence, you are 
therefore well acquainted with their obstinacy and inveteracy, 
and will think (I do not doubt) that they afford ample 
grounds for encouraging the profession to the like practice, at 
least in similar cases of diséase ; and may, therefore, be indu- 
ced to bring the same to the notice of the Medical Board for 
this purpose. 

lt would betray unpardonable ignorance in any one to 
claim merit for suggesting a practice in any stage of the vene- 
real disease, which the earliest physicians employed on the 
first appearance of that scourge in asin and which in later 
times Ras been recommended to the profession by M. Lala- 
nette in France, and Abernethy in England. This is far 
from my ambition: nor, indeed, would the cases I have 
brought forward support any such vain pretension. But in 
anomalous diseases, whether considered the sequelz of sy- 
philis, or denominated mercurial or rheumatic, (examples of 
which mine may be called, and most native as well as Euro- 
pean hospitals furnish annually a longer or siiorter list, in their 
chronic state,) there is, for the present, a novelty in the prac- 
tice to regular practitioners, although, probably, as ancient as 
the laws of Menu to the Vytians of Hindostan. 

In contemplating the extension of advantages from the 
employment of mercury in the form of fumigation, one 
dwells on the frequent, perplexing, and often deplorable, in- 
stances, in which all our hopes rest on the antidotal influence 
of this mineral, if it could be but brought to act on the sys- 
tem; and the disheartening failure in this anxious endeavour, 
which every practitioner has at times to lament. ‘These few 
testimonials, therefore, of the almost sudden influence on the 
constitution of a medicine so potent in all tropical diseases, 
will not be deemed unworthy of some consideration, but also 
of more enlarged trial, not only in parallel cases, but proba- 
bly in many others, which cannot fail to suggest themselves in 
the hour of difficulty to the reflecting mind. In the appalling 
suspension of the vs vite in cholera, for example, combined 
with the judicious administration of mternal stimuli, it is sure- 
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ly deserving of atrial, where so many measures have failed. 
We are told that the ancients mixed incense, myrrh, musk, 
and other odoriferous and stimulating drugs, with their mer- 
curial fumigatories. Might not these be advantageously com- 
bined with the mercurial fumigatory, in cholera? Indeed, 
there are, perhaps, none of the Indian diseases, in which in- 
stances do not at times occur, that far more desperate meas- 
ures would not, even in humanity, be resorted to, were any 
such available. But fumigation is so easy, and so little fa- 
tiguing in its application, that, if it were but successful where- 
in | have presumed to suggest, it would, indeed, be an un- 
speakable blessing, and by no means entitle to so forbidding an 
epithet. 

The objections which have shaken confidence in, and restric- 
ted the employment of mercurial fumigation as a specific in 
lues, [ would totally discard, in bringing it to notice in the 
treatment of diseases of climate: if the permanency of its 
effects are in the former questionable, its speedy influence on 
the system is nevertheless confessed by allits detractors. But 
even thai opposition is losing ground, as the following extract 
from the best and most modern practical work extant on the 
Venereal Disease exemplifies :-—* Mais les fumigations meri- 
tent d’etre conservees en ce qu’elles sont un excellent moyen 
topique dans les symptomes exterieurs opiniatres: nous en 
avons vu des effets surprenans et presque subits, principalement 
dans les ulcerations du fond de la gorge, dont la marche ra- 
pide nous faisait craindre la carie des vertebres cervicales cor- 
respondantes. Nous croyons, en consequence, que les fumi- 
gaiions prudemment administrees seront tonjours d’un grand 
secours dans ces sortes de chancres veneriens, ainsi que dans 
ceux qui affectant le palais, le nez, la muqueuse des fosses 
nasales, ou des sinus frontaux, peuvent menacer d’une prompte 
te destruction les os voisins.”’ 

Having seen some good from a practice, which has met 
with great neglect from the regular practitioners of this coun- 
try, [have deemed it a duty to solicit your bringing the same 
to the notice of the Medical Board. It has also occurred to 
me to offer some suggestions, deduced from a few practical da- 
ta, and the almost universal powers of mercury on disease, 
and, thus generalising, thereby incurring stricture for favour- 
ing empiricism, rather than not present so imperfect a contri- 
bution. But it is in the hope that the experience of others, or 
my own, will hereafter substantiate them on a basis as ration- 
al and scientific, at least, as that on which the fame of many 
of our best remedies rests. 
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Branve’s Manual of Pharmacy. 


(From the London Medical Repository.) 


‘Tere is, perhaps, ne department of medical science which 
has attracted more attention in modern times than Pharma- 
cology ; and certainly none which has made a slower pro- 
gress than it has done, in some of its details, and advanced 
more rapidly in others. This general state of the science, 
in relation to what it was at earlier ages, is so evidently the 
result of the recent progress of chemical knowledge, that 
reference need scarcely be here made to the fact. Indeed, 
pharmacology is so closely allied to chemistry, that the ad- 
vancement of the former branch of study necessarily holds a 
close relation to, and, in some of its-departments, depends 
upon, the progress of the latter. As discoveries, therefore, in 
chemistry, daily added to the knowledge of the physical pro- 
pertics of substances, so that knowledge was taken advantage 
of, and applied to the highest purposes of science But as 
those discoveries weré almost entirely limited to mineral bo- 
dies, so did those bodies rise in medical importance, until the 
neglected class of Galenicals was almost altogether thrown 
into the shade. Hence it resulted, that those substances, 
which had acquired a classical and imprescriptible right to 
medical use, were either lost sight of among the crowd of 
those on which chemistry had thrown no additional light, or 
were employed in a state of combination by no means accord- 
ing with past experience, and with a timidity commensurate 
with our ignorance. 

It is chiefly, therefore, in the mineral kingdom that the 
triumphs of modern pharmacy are undisputed. Here chemis- 
try has furnished medicine with some of the most important 
facts and improvements which have enriched the latter in re- 
cent times—has given precision to what was previously known 
respecting the properties of substances belonging to this class 
—-and, in many imstances, ascertained the nature of their 
composition, and indirectly thrown a considerable degree of 
light upon their modes of action on livinganimals. The great 
utility of this knowledge hasbeen most apparent in its appli- 
cation to the practical purposes of our art,—the individual 
substances composing this class have veen prescribed with 
greater decision and utility. because our knowledge of their 
constitution and properties has bee: more precise, and hence 
their services have been more highly valued. It is chiefly 
owing to these circumstances tliat inodern pharmacologists 
have acquired anascendancy over those who had preceded 
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them long before ; and it is chiefly as respects mineral pre- 
parations that their writings are most valuable. Among the 
works in this department of science to which the profession 
has been most indebted, in more modern times we may par- 
ticularise, and confidently recommend for perusal, those of 
Gaubius, Gorter, Hartmann, Lieutaud, Vogel, Bergius, A. 
Murray, Alston, Cullen, Alibert, Fievee,and Niemann. The 
works of Dr. Murray, Dr. Duncan, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Paris, 
and of Mr. Gray,are already in the hands of every practi- 
tioner. 

The student of pharmacology, who wishes to make him- 
self master of the subject, ought not, however, to content 
himself with having only consulted modern works in this de- 

artmentof medical science, and still less should he limit his 
inquiries to the recent worksof hisown country. ‘The medi- 
cal literature and science of Germany, France, and Italy, 
present us with several treatises on the materia medica, which 
will be perused by the majority of readers with much advan- 
tage ; and even the works on the subject which have appeared 
in less modern times will furnish him with much interesting 
matter, more particularly as respects the very deserving class 
of Galenicals. ‘The Greek, Roman, and Arabian writers on 
the materia medica contain, also, much more useful informa- 
tion than those who are unacquainted with their works may 
be inclined to suppose. What, we may be permitted to ask, 
do we know more of the virtues of many vegetable substances 
than may be found in Galen, or, at Jeast, in the writings of 
Mesue ? Considering, therefore, that many useful, as well as 
otherwise interesting particulars, are to be obtained from the 
classical and other ancient authors, who have either treated 
of the substances belonging to the materia medica parti¢ular- 
ly, or mentioned them incidentally, we shall endeavour to 
facilitate the researches of those who may wish to refer to 
ihese sources. ‘This plan cannot, however, be followed out 
with respect to many of the older writers ; the task would be 
endless, and the advantages by no means in proportion to the 
labour required to its satisfactory performance. Those refer- 
ences which we shall add, in the form of notes, may serve to 
renew many of our pleasantest associations, and to awaken 
recollections the best calculated to relieve the mind of the 
weightier cares consequent on the duties of our profession. 
Even when employing those substances, whose effects it is 
our daily occupation to ascertain, the mind may be agreeably 
amused by the ideas which an acquaintance with those sour- 
ces themselves can alone suggest ; and we shall thus, if we 
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take the trouble to inquire, have it in our power to become 
acquainted how far our knowledge of the virtues of the vege- 
table substances, to which those references are chiefly added, 
has been progressive, or whether or not our advancement in 
this department of pharmacology has been at all proportion- 
ate tothe march of general science. For our own parts, we 
believe that here we have, in several points of view, made 
but little progress. Of the properties of many plants, there 
is little to be learnt in some modern works which is not to be 
found in Galen, Oribasius, Mesue, Clement Clementius, &c. ; 
and asrespects their mode of exhibition and application to 
the particular circumstances of disease, but little has been 
added since the appearance, at less remote epochs, of the 
works of Schroeder, Hermann, Walther, Albert, and of some 
other writers on the materia medica. But very few readers, 


even at thepresent day, can peruse the laborious collection of 


treatises published by Manget, or those of Hoffmann on sey- 
eral classes of gaat: Sey without obtaining much information ; 
and the same may be said of the works of Sylvius, Horstius, 
Boerhaave, and others. The chief fault of these works is 
their polypharmacy ; but, in numerous instances, the proper- 
ties of the plants brought together in one formula are by no 
means incongruous; and in many cases are the advantages 
of such an assemblage insisted on with truth and_ propriety, 
and supported by appeals to observation and énlargéd expe- 
rience. Thus, for example, the reader may find, in Hoff- 
mann’s remarks respecting tonics, that their judicious combi- 
nation and appropriate exhibition will render them the most 
valuable aperients, under many circumstances which are ably 
pointed out by him---a fact which, although known also to many 
writers of experience, has been adduced as a novel observa- 
tion made by some authors of our own times. ‘The antisep- 
tic and anthelmintic properties of several vegetable bitters 
have been insisted upon by the older pharmacologists as 
strongly as by modern ones, and the propriety of combining 
them with the purgatives obtained from the same kingdom 
has been copiously exemplified. ‘Therefore, when we find 
tonic, antispasmodic, aperient, and aromatic plants combined 
in the same formula, where is the incongruity ?- Nay more, 
is not an evident benefit obtained therefrom? If the object 
be to relieve constipation, spasm, colicky pains, or any similar 
Aerangement, can a better plan be devised ; or can any one be 
thought of besides, which, while it relieves present disorder. 
will better prevent its return ? We are not, vere: prepar- 


ed to deny that the formul of the ancients, and of the older 
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medical writers, were encumbered with many useless ingre- 
dients, and that they were not always judiciously combin- 
ed; but we are prepared to contend, and to prove the truth 
of the assertion, that the moderns, and those of our own 
country in particular, have erred as much by adopting exces- 
sive simplicity of prescription. We have reason to suppose 
that a combination of vegetable substances, possessed of 
analogous virtues, or nearly so, is preferable, as respects both 
the extent and permanency of their effects upon the system, 
to the adoption of a larger proportion of either one or two 
substances only. Thisis not the case with a single class of 
remedies alone, but it obtains generally. And not only may 
many individuals of a class be combined, but many of those 
appertaining to one class may be jomed to those of another ; 
and if the combination be made with a due regard to the in- 
fluence of each, as taught us by experience, and to the cir- 
cumstances of disease, the general effect will be heightened. 
Thus, a combination of tonics, antispasmodics, and aperients, 
when prescribed with a due reference to the condition of dis- 
order existing at the time of their exhibition, will be more 
fonic, more antispasmodic, and more aperient, than if the 
same, orevena larger dose, of one only of these remedies had 
been exhibited with a view to produce a single effect. But 
this subject has been so well illustrated by many able writers 
about the end of the seventeenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth century, as well as by some of the present day, 
that we shall leave it with stating our belief that, but in few 
instances shall we obtain the full effects of medicines by giv- 
ing them in the concentrated and isolated state in which they 
are extracted from vegetable bodies, unless we afterwards 
combine them with other substances capable of promoting 
their action and of determining their effects. We believe 
that what we gain from the convenience of the form, or 
diminution of bulk, or gratefulness to the palate, is often 
lost in the uncertainty of the effect and its evanescent char- 
acter. . 

We cannot conclude these cursory observations as to the 
progress of our knowledge respecting Galenicals, without sta- 
ting, that we are chiefly indebted to Alston, Home, A. Mur- 
ray, K. Sprengel, A. T. Thompson, W. Ainslie, and M. Ro- 
ques, for whatever progress has been recently made in this 
department of the materia medica. 

W hen we first entertained the idea of bringing the substan- 
ces composing the materta medica fully before our readers, we 
intended to make our observations on the classical history. 
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the physiological action, and the employment in disease, of 
each substance, fuller and more precise than was to be found in 
any other work. ‘This attempt, on our parts, might have 
been looked upon as sufficiently presumptuous; but if it had 
been at all compatible with our other engagements, and the 
limits of our Journal, we should not have despaired of its per- 
formance. Having made many of the most important sub- 
stances of the materia medica the subjects of clinical experi- 
ment, and having it in our power, from abundant sources be- 
fore us, to know the opinions of the best writers in this depart- 


ment of medical science, as to the properties and mode of 


action of particular medicines, and their effects upon various 
forms of disease, the object which we had thus proposed to 
ourselves seemed not altogether beyond our reach. But as 
this more enlarged indaitetine would occupy too many of our 
pages, and become perhaps, tedious to many of our readers, 
we have contracted our views, and shall therefore give only 
references where we might have quoted passages. We shall 
refrain also from stating opimions which may be found in the 
pharmacological works in general circulation ; and in order 
that our article may not lose the character of a review, we 
shall make Mr. Brande’s recent work on Pharmacy the basis 
of our remarks. 

Having thus gone through, at our leisure, the materia med- 
ica and its preparations, we shall then inquire into its arrange- 
ment, and develope the plan of classification which first ap- 
peared in the pages of this Journal, and which has been m 
sequently followed, with but slight modification, in the two 
last editions of the Pharmacology of Dr. Paris, and in the 
classification of poisons, in the ‘Treatise on Medical Juris- 
prudence, of the same author. 

Apietis Resina. Pinus Albies—Mr. Brande’s remarks 
on the use of this resin present us with nothing which requires 
comment. We advert to it chiefly in order to notice the med- 
ical use of the tops of young shoots or branches of the pinus 
abies. An infusion of these is occasionally employed, in 
Germany and the northern countries of Europe, as a tonic, 
balsamic and diuretic medicine ; and from what we have ob- 
served of its use, we think that it is frequently resorted to with 
advantage. ‘The following isthe formula which is generally 
adopted :— 


R Turion. Pini. Abietis 3ij. 
Infunde Aque fervide % viij. 
To this infusion may be added some of the alkaline aperient, 
he spirit, ether. nit., or spirit. juniper 


or deobstruent salts, t 
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_ The use of this medicine, continued for a seasonable 
....-vy «aS been found beneficial im several chronic obstructions, 
which had resisted various plans of cure. 

Assinrnium. Artemisia Absinthium.—The vermifuge pro- 
perties of wormwood are much undervalued by Mr. Brande. 
There is not any of the vegetable tonics which produées a 
more sensible action on the nervous system than this ; and 
the continued use of it seems to occasion considerable narco- 
tic effects, and congestion of blood in the head. This effect 
appears to result from the narcotic character of the essential 
oil, on which its mfluence on the nervous system depends. 
Its tonic and anihelmintic properties seem to reside in its bit- 
ter extractive matter. ‘This plant was deservedly much used, 
in torpid states of the abdomimal viscera, by physicians both 
in ancient and in modern times, down to the middle of last 
century, when it seems to have gone, in some degree, out of 
vogue. In Germany and France, its essential oil is often pre- 
scribed in spasmodic and other nervous diseases. The fol- 
lowing recipe is often adopted as anti-emetic and anti-spas- 


modic :— 
RB Olei “ther. Absinthii 3ss. 
Spiritus Atther. Sulphurici, et 
Vin. Rect. aa 3ij. M. 
Sumat eeger gut. xx.—xxx. omni hora, aut omni bi-aut 
trihorio. 

Acacta. Mimosa Nilotica.—The gum of this plant is, to 
the disciple of Broussais, one of the best articles in the ma- 
teriamedica. As a grateful demulcient merely, the following 
recipe, given by Mr. Brande, may be adopted, or varied ac- 
cording to cirsumstances :— | 

~ § BR Mucil. Acacie 3}. 
Olei Amyed. 
Syrup. Tolutani, aaf. Zss. 
Aque Cinnam. f. 34. 
——distillat. f. giv. M. 
Fiat mistur. cujus sumatus parum subinde.’ 

Acetum.—The pharmaceutical history of vmegar is given 
very fully and satisfactorily by Mr. Brande. On this topic we 
shall not detain our readers, but proceed to observe briefly, 
that vinegar, exhibited in the form of injection, with an equal 
quantity of water, is frequently serviceable in removing ob- 
stinate constipation. Birnstiel, m his work on Dysentery, says 
that he has found two ounces of vinegar and the same quanti- 
ty of water, given as an enema, most serviceable in relieving 
the tenesmus usually accompanying the disease. Leak re- 
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commends its use in uterine hemorrhage. The vapour of 
vinegar is sometimes serviceable in chronic bronchitis. We 
need not refer to its use in other disorders, nor to its virtues as 
a destroyer of contagion. In the latter capacity, it cannot be 
considered as possessed of the least virtue ; the beneficial: 
effects resulting from the use of it and its different prepara- 
tions proceed entirely from the stimulus which its vapour im- 
parts to the nervous system ; and hence it renders the system, 
like other penetrating odours, less susceptible of a noxious 
influence. Mr. Brande very justly remarks, that ‘a clyster 
of diluted vinegar is sometimes used in typhus fever, and is a 
useful evacuant of the lower bowels. 
‘R Aceti f. 3y. 
Infusi Anthemidis f. gv. M. 
Pro enemate.’ 

Aconiti Fouta. Aconitum Neomontanum.—Although we 
cannot agree with Mr. Brande that this plant should be ex- 
punged from the materia medica, yet we think that it will not 
be found beneficial in many instances, and that we have no 
satisfactory proof of its efficacy in scrofula and cancer. Meck- 
el prefers the fusion of the leaves 

Autium. Allium Sativum.—Garlic. boiled in milk, is a com- 
mon domestic anthelmintic. Its use in asthma, catarrh, au- 
tumnal intermittents, and as an external irritant and revulsant, 
is sufficiently well known. Cotton, moistened with the juice 
of garlic, and put into the ear, has been frequently found ser- 
viceable in cases of rheumatic deafness. 

Ators Extractum.—The physical, pharmaceutical, and 
medical history of aloes is well known. It has been accused, 
since the days of Fallopius, of occasioning hemorrhoids. 
‘ Experientia docet,’ (he states, in his Treatise de Medicam. 
Purg.) ‘ quod frequens usus aloes aperit venas hamorrhoida- 
rum, quod ego millies vidi, et ex centum eorum qui utuntur 
frequenter aloe ad excernendas feces, videbitis nonagnita 
pati fluxum hemorrhoidarum.’ We have, however, heard 
this opinion controverted by men of great experience. We 
believe that much of the irritating effects of aloes on the large 
intestines is owing to the manner in which it is prescribed. If 
it be intimately combined with oleaginous, saponaceous, or 
mucilaginous substances, so that its particles are minutely di- 
vided, and rendered more soluble in the upper portions of the 
intestinal canal, we have every reason to suppose that its 
effects upon the rectum will not be so manifest as when it is 
exhibited in a more msoluble form. 

‘The aa pills’-—Mr. Brande very justly observes— 
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‘are usefulf or ébviating costiveness in dyspeptic habits, but 
they should not be kept too long ina dry place, as they are 
apt to become hard, and so insoluble as to pass through the 
bowels,—an inconvenience which may to a great extent be 
remedied by the addition to the mass of about a fourth part 
of sugar or of soap. 
‘BR Pulveris Aloes, 
— Mastiche, 
Rhei, aa 3ss. 
Aque, q. s. ut fiant mass in pilulas xx. divi- 
denda, quarum sumantur due vel tres ante 
prandium. 

‘ The time for taking these pills is immediately before din- 
ner ; they then blend with the food, prevent flatulency, and 
are usually found to be operative the following morning after 
breakfast.” 

Avraara Orricinatis.—Mr. Brande sets no high value on 
the medical properties of this plant. It has however, enjoy- 
ed along anda great reputation, and is still very generally 
prescribed on the Continent. ‘The decoction of the althea 
officinalis is undoubtedly an excellent demulcent in affections 
of the bowels, and in several disorders of the chest ; and is, 
notwithstanding Mr. Brande’s opinion to the contrary, superior 
to the decoction of barley, or to gum-water. 

Ammoniacum.—There are few articles in the materia med- 
ica which are more injudiciously employed in some disorders 
of the lungs than ammoniacum. herever there is any de- 
gree of inflammatory action existing in this organ, ammonia- 
cum ought never to be prescribed. In the chronic stage of 
bronchitis, however, and of catarrh, it is a most useful expecto- 
rant. Inthe dyspnoea, also, of aged persons, when this arises 
from some degree of spasm of the bronchial ramifications, 
with accumulations of viscid mucus in them, the use of am- 
moniacum will prove serviceable. Peripneumonia notha, of 
cold phlegmatic habits, and in very aged persons, is frequent- 
ly benefited by its use. In these cases, it may be advantage- 
ous combined either with myrrh, assafoetida, oxide of zinc, 
sulphate of zinc, small doses of squills, conium, senega, cam- 
phor, althza officinalis, the kermes mincral, or small doses of 
antim. tarizat. ;—-with one or more of them according to cir- 
cumstances. 

This remedy may be made a useful ingredient in prescrip- 
tions for hysteria, chlorosis, emansio mensium, and amenor- 
rhoea, when the system is weak and the pulse languid—for 
chronic obstructions of the abdominal viscera and glands. 
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and for some cases of passive dropsy, especially when com- 
bined with small doses of mild mercunials, or other appropri- 
ate remedies—for cold flatulent colics, habitual costiveness, 
- and when there seems to be a loaded or saburral state of the 
mucous surfaces of the digestive tube, and when the func- 
tions of the intestines are impeded by an accumulation of 
viscid mucus in them. Its combination, in these cases, must 
be left to the judgment of the practitioner. We have found 
its internal and external exhibition of service in «7esenteric 
diseases, and in the dislodging, from the bowels o: children, 
of the viscid mucus containing ascarides. ‘The application 
of a large ammoniacum plaster over the abdomen, is of great 
service in many of the chronic disorders of the viscera 
contained in this cavity. It may be combined, with great 
benefit to these diseases, with anumber of other substances, 
as castor, assafoetida, valerian, vegetable tonics and_ bitters, 
ammonia, sulphuretum antimonn, taraxacum, &c. 

Ammoniacum seems to exert its activity primarily upon 
the nervous system, and chiefly upon the distributions of the 
great sympathetic nerves, and, through their influence, upon 
the cireulation. Hence its action becomes diffused through- 
out the frame ; diminishing the spasm of debility, from its in- 
fluence on the nervous system, and increasing the tonic action 
of the heart and capillary vessels, from the connexion existing 
between these and the sympathetic class of nerves. ‘We have 
no satisfactory proof of its being absorbed into the circulation. 
lf, however, absorption of it to any extent actually take place, 
the circumstance may serve farther to explain its action upon 
the animal economy. It will be seen from this, that ammo- 
niacum ought never to be exhibited whenever there exists any 
febrile commotion of the system. 

The following formula will be found beneficial in chronic 
disease of the liver or spleen, or in dropsy arising from a terpid 
state of the absorbents and venous capillaries :—; 

B Gummi Ammoniaci, 
Extracti T'araxaci, 
Saponis Venet. aa 3). 
Pulveris Scille gr. vj. 
Pilule Hydrargyri gr. xv. 
Olei Junip. q. s. M. 

Fiant Pilule xvii). 

Instead of the blue pill, or, indeed, in addition to it, a scru- 
ple of the sulphuretum antimonii may be added. If the am- 
moniacum be exhibited in the form of mixture, it may, when 
there is a very.great and obvious want of action, be given 
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with advantage in conjunction with the infusion of the horse- 


‘radish, vinegar of squills, and with either the nitrous ether 


or compound spirit of juniper berries 

Amyepava Amara ET Dutcis. Amygdalus Communis.— 
The existence of hydrocyanic acid in the essential oil of the 
bitter almond, renders this latter substance a suitable substi- 
tute for the former, in affections of the lungs, in coughs of a 
spasmodic character, especially hooping-cough, if the patient 
be not very young ;* in asthmatic complaints, and some cases 
of local irritation,—as in irritable ulcers, diminishing their 
discharge, or stopping it altogether. It may be combined with 
camphor, or other antispasmodics, in these diseases ; and with 
antispasmodics, and tonics, in disorders of the stomach—im 
dyspepsia. gastrodynia, cardialgia, and pyrosis. 

The oil of bitter almonds, or the hydrocyanic acid, may be 
added to the mixture prescribed at p. 273, in cases of cough 
and catarrhal irritation of the larynx. If the oil be preferred, 
about eight or ten minims will be found sufficient. 

From the experiments of Mr. Brodie and M. Orfila, the oil 
of bitter almonds and the hydrocyanic acid seem to act, when 
given in small quantities, as stimulants to the involuntary and 
voluntary classes of nerves,—if they be exhibited in large 
doses, they overpower their vital action, impair their sensibili- 
ty, and operate as powerful sedatives of the functions of the 
large nervous masses. ‘The sedative effects produced upon 
the brain and nervous system are soon followed by a remark- 
able diminution of all the organic and animal functions ; the 
changes produced upon the blood by respiration become im- 
peded, or altogether arrested ; and venous blood being conse- 
quently circulated for a time, thus serves to heighten the pri- 
mary effect. In order to counteract these effects, ammonia, 
and other stimulants, as coffee, turpentine, &c. should be 
exhibited, and effusion of cold water on the head may be re- 
sorted to. 

‘’The expressed oil of sweet almonds,’ Mr. Brande ob- 
serves, ‘ forms with alkalies a soapy mixture, which may be 
substituted for emulsion, or which sometimes, with an increas- 
ed quantity of alkali, is used in renal and urinary iritation, 
especially that arising from uric sand. 

*R Olei Amygdalarum f. Zss. 
Aquee Rosee f. 31). 
Liquoris Potassz f. 3}. 





* We must caution our practitioners against exhibiting. this powerful 
medicine to young children, 
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Misceantur agitatione, et adde 
Syrupi simplicis f. 3 ss. 
Aque distillate f. gv. M. 
Fiat mistura, de qua sumantur f. 31). pro dosi. 

‘In cases of catarrh, with hoarseness, f. 3iss. of liquor am- 
moni is sometimes substituted in the above mixture for the 
solution of potassa.’ 

Anetur Semina. The seed of the Anethum Graveolens.— 
The aqua anethitorms, perhaps, the best carminative medicine 
for the flatulency and singultus of children ; and is. moreover, 
an excellent vehicle for other carminative and aperient reme- 
dies. ‘The seeds of this plant exert a considerable stimula- 
ting influence on the abdominal functions ; and, therefore, 
prove a useful adjunct to other medicines which are indicated 
in torpid conditions of these viscera. Schroeder thus enu- 
merates the virtues of the anethum graveolens :— 

‘ Lenit dolores, auget lac, conciliat somnum, venereos ap- 
petitus minuit, singultui vomituique medetur: et hac omnia 
preestat usu interno et externo. Imprimis tamen extrinsecus 
clysteribus anodynis immiscetur, capitisque cataplasmatis 
anodynis et somniferis (summitates cum  oleo olivarum 
cocte.)’ 





if. 


(From the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. } 


A Short Treatise on the Section of the Prostate Gland in 
Lithotomy ; with an Explanation of a Safe and Easy Meth- 
od of conducting the Operation on the Principles of Chesel- 
den. Illustrated by Engravings. By C. Aston Key, Sur- 
geon to Guy’s Hospital, and to the Magdalen. 


Tue lateral operation of lithotomy, as it was improved by 
Cheselden, furnishes one of the happiest examples of the tri- 
umph of science and art over ignorance and empiricism, that 
the history of surgery can boast. It isimpossible to trace the 
literary history of this operation from the rude and ignorant 
attempts of Frere Jacques to the perfection which it attained 
in the hands of Cheselden and his successors, without being 
convinced of the advantage which correct anatomical know!- 
edge confers upon operative surgery. In cutting, according to 
this method, into the bladder, for the purpose of extracting a 
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stone, it is requisite not only to know well the several parts 
which are to be divided, but to understand perfectly the direc- 
tion which the incisions are to take, at once for the sake of 
accomplishing the purpose of the operation, and io prevent 
injury to parts which it is either unnecessary or unsafe to di- 
vide. On this account, it is scarcely possible to be too familiar 
with that species of relative anatomy which enables the Sur- 
geon, in a single moment, to represent mentally the situation 
and diréction of every part of the urethra, from the triangular 
ligament to the triangle of the bladder; and whoever has dis- 
sected and examined these parts most frequently and most 
attentively, will invariably perform the lateral operation of li- 
thotomy with greatest confidence, and, we may assuredly add, 
with greatest success. 

Of all the steps of this operation, the most important is un- 
questionably the immediate incision into the bladder,—in oth- 
er words, the division of its neck and prostate gland ; and of 
this incision, the most important point to be clearly under- 
stood, isthe direction which the incision is to follow. Impressed 
with the truth of this observation, the author before us has 
undertaken, in the present treatise, to place this part of the 
operation before the profession in such a light as shall render 
its principle manifest, and its performance uniform and regular 
in practice. But before we proceed to bring the ments of 
the author before the eyes of our readers, we have to advert 
toa singular species of misstatement, which appears on the 
very threshold of his disquisitios, and which we have equal 
difficulty in explaming, and pain in observing. 

Mr. Key, in his preface, states, in pretty plain language, that 
he regards the mode of division of the prostate gland as the 
true principle of this operation; and afterwards, in a short 
historical review in the first pages of bis ‘Treatise, he informs 
us. that, “in his first operation, Cheselden adhered to the plan 
of Frere Jacques and Raw ; but, from the ill success attend- 
ing it, he was soon induced to lay it aside. He then practised 
the operation,”’ continues Mr. Key, “ which, from the lateral 
division of the prostate gland, has since been denominated 
the Lateral Operation.” ‘This information is unquestionab! 
entitied to the merit of novelty ; but we regret to say, that it 
is not consistent with the historical facts of the case. We 
have the honour to inform Mr. Key, that Cheselden was not 
the first to perform the lateral operation, as he represents ; 
that this operation was certainly performed by Frere Jacques, 
and at least probably by Raw; and that, whether it be his 
pleasure to term the operation /ateral, from the circumstance 
of the lateral division of the prostate gland, or not, it is certain 
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that Cheselden had the merit simply of improving it by his 
profound and correct anatomical knowledge of the parts con- 
cerned in the operation. ‘That these are not mere assertions, 
but correct historical statements, will readily appear from re- 
ference to the usual authorities, with several of which at least, 
our author proves his acquaintance. 

The history of an improvement in science is rarely investi- 
gated, until it acquires interest by its novelty or actual utility ; 
and that of the lateral operation of lithotomy has not been ex- 
empt from this general fate. It was not till the operations of 
Frere Jacques began to excite interest, and the improvements 
of Cheselden attracted attention, that surgeons thought of 
tracing the origin and history of this operation ; and according 
to the account of Deschamps, all authors that ever had writ- 
ten, Greeks, Romans, Arabians, physicians, surgeons, and 

uacks, were successively ransacked, in order to ascertain if 
there was any legitimate pretext for depriving the monk of the 
merit of originality. ‘The results of this laborious consulta- 
tion are given by Deschamps, and they serve to show the mor- 
tal antipathy whieh all men, and especially all surgeons, have 
in allowing to any single individual the merits of an impor- 
tant change in science or art. We know not whether Raw 
was serious, or wished merely to give a civil answer, which 
means nothing, and might throw his querists off their scent, 
when he replied to all their questions, Ce/swm/ege ; but the 
sentence, transversa, plaga facienda est qua cervix aperiatur, 
was found in the description of lithotomy by the physician of 
the Augustan age; and this was enough to convince those 
who were willing to be convinced. ‘This sentence, at all 
events, Deschamps thought sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion that we find mentioned in the description of Celsus, not 
the method of Cheselden, but only the place and the direction 
of the incision. As, however, the Celsian method was to 
cut onthe stone, or what is technically named cutting on the 
gripe; and asthe method of Frere Jaques was by cuttiug on 
the staff, this was thought a sufficient peculiarity to leave the 
Friar in possession of his discovery. 

Another claimant for the merit of the lateral operation, 
was discovered in Peter Franco, who, in 1561, published the 
following account of his mode of cutting mto the bladder. 
“The incision is to be made between the fundament and testi- 
cles, two or three fingers breadth along the commissures or 
permaeum ; but it is requisite to have a silver cannula like a 
sound, but open without to receive and convey the knife (a 
grooved staff is meant,) which is to be introduced through the 
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urethra into the bladder ; an assistant is to hold this firm, sup- 
porting it somewhat against the permaeum, but always turn- 
ed a little towards the right, in order to. make the incision ex- 
actly on it, and to enable the knife to enter readily ; then ta- 
king the knife at the situation of the cannula, it is requisite to 
cut the neck of the bladder upon its cavity, “7i/ faut couper le 
col dela vessie sur la cavite dicelle,” (on the groove of the 
staff) ; this being done, the operator will carry the knife along 
the groove, which will cut on both sides; after which, the 
sorget is to be introduced upon the groove, the cannula for 
this purpose being lowered before by the assistant, in order to 
allow the gorget to enter the bladder more easily.” After- 
wards, this author assigns various reasons, in consequence of 
which, ‘1! faudra done se garder de copper la vessie hors de son 
col, la ouil y a graisse ou muscle.’ He used the gorget only 
for the purpose of introducing the forceps. 

Jacques de Beauiien, commonly called Frere Jacques, per- 
formed his operation, it is well known, first on the dead body 
at the Hotel-Dieu, in presence of Mery and other qualified 
surgeons ; and Mery having carefully dissected the parts 
which had been cut, found “that the operator first divided 
about one inch and a half of fat, thenthat he had introduced 
his scalpel between the erector and left accelerator muscles, 
but without wounding them ; and lastly, that he had cut the 
neck of the bladder laterally its entire length, and about two 
inches of the body of the organ.”? But this is not the sole ev- 
idence on the point. Mery states expressly, that, in perform- 
ing his operation, Frere Jacques, ** coupe a las verite /e corps 
des prostates, le col entier de la vessie, par le cote, et un peu 
son corps.” It is no doubt true, that subsequently, when im 
the height of his reputation and popularity, he cut forty-two 
patients at the Hotel-Dieu, and eighteen at la Chante, of 
whom twenty-three died shortly after operation,—it was found 
on dissection, thatin some the bladder was opened in its fun- 
dus, in others its neck was detached from the urethra, in fe- 
males the vagina was invariably penetrated in two opposite 
places, the rectum was frequently opened in both sexes, and 
in all there was much laceration ;—yet, it cannot be denied, 
that the simple circumstance of finding the prostate gland di- 
vided after his mode of operating, and of Mery publicly repor- 
ting this, cannot fail to show, that the merit of Cheselden did 
not consist in being the first to divide this gland. 

The operation of Frere Jacques was not left entirely unim- 
proved even at this period ; for Mery, in his Report, pronoun- 
cesit preferable tothe Marian, or that with the great appara- 
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tus, providing the incision was directed on a grooved staff; if 
the incision of the bladder was begun somewhat higher ; and 
if the dilatator was suppressed. In other respects he approves 
of the oblique incision between the raphe and the ischial tu- 
berosity, penetrating between the erector and accelerator of the 
left side, to divide the neck of the bladder and a little of its 
body. Itis remarkable that these improvements, which were 
essentially to combine the method of Peter Franco with that 
of Frere Jacques, were actually adopted by the latter, and 
published in 1702. “ ‘The staff, says Deschamps, “ being 
introduced into the bladder, he holds it in the left hand; he 
cuts the raphe obliquely by the tuberosity of the ischium ; he 
enters by the erector and accelerator muscles; he cuts the 
neck of the bladder in its whole extent, and introduces the 
forceps by the incision.” 

Of the method employed by Raw, his illiberal jealousy, itis 
well known, prevented him from leaving any traces; and all 
that we learn of the incisions which he practised, and of the 
direction which they followed, is derived from Albinus, who 
witnessed his operations. According to the account of this 
distinguished anatomist, Raw having sought a spot about one 
or two inches from the anus, towards the ischial tuberosity, 
divided first the skin and fat, by a long incision directed from 
above downwards; introduced the finger or thumb of the 
right hand into the wound, towards that part’ of the bladder 
which he proposed to cut; withdrawing it, introduced the 

int ofa bistoury, and directing its point circumspectly to- 
wards the sound, which he had previously felt,—cutting gently 
what he encountered ; and, when he had ascertained that the 
point of the bistoury rested on the staff, and was retained by 
the walls of the groove, carrying it cautiously, but steadily, 
upwards and downwards, he cut the bladder with a consider- 
able wound. 

It issingular that subsequent inquirers have very much per- 
plexed themselves about what appears to us abundantly sim- 
ple in this narrative, namely, whether Raw divided the neck 
of the bladder, or cut the organ above its neck. ‘ Ouvrit-il,”’ 
says Deschamps, “ la vessie au dessus de son col ? N’ouroit-il 
simplement que le col, sans toucher a Ja partie membraneuse ; 
interessoit-il une petite portion de la partie membraneuse et le 
col de Ja vessie !’ ‘These questions do not appear to us to de- 
mand so much inquiry, doubt. and mgenious conjecture and 
supposition, as they have produced. Deschamps indeed 
gravely remarks, that Raw, who alone could answer, careful- 
ly concealed all means of obtaining demonstrative proof. He 
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took care to make the carcasses of the fatal cases disappear ; 
or those, says he, who undertook the examination, emalaped 

much address in concealing from spectators the traces of the 

incisions. It appears that much of this doubt was occasioned 

by Albinus giving the profession to understand, that Raw 

eameto the body of the bladder without touching its neck ; 

but this AlJbinus seems to have done inadvertently, and by 

implication only ; for, as we shall immediately see, Albinus 

uarded himself against saying what parts were not cut, while 

Ce admitted that Morand was nght in doubting that the body 

of the organ was divided. In consequence of the description 

of Albinus, Morand repeatedly performed the operation, in 

the manner of Raw, on the So body ; and the result led 

both him and Albinus to the conclusion, that Raw always cut 

more or less of the neck of the bladder. ‘This conclusion, 

indeed, might have been formed from the description of the 

operation of Raw, and the knowledge of the parts; for, if we 

are to credit that description atall, itis manifest, that the 

knife, which was made to move along the groove of a sound 
already in the bladder, cutting. as Albus says, whatever was 
in the way, must have divided the membranous part of the 
urethra and the neck of the bladder, ere.it could reach the 
body of the organ. 

Baron Boyer, in the ninth volume of his Treatise on Surgi- 
cal Diseases, recently published, is entirely of this opinion,— 
that the pretended method of Raw, which has made so much 
noise, and given birth toso many researches, differs not essen- 
tially from the method of Frere Jacques, as he practised it be- 
fore his second journey into Holland. In short, it may be 
said to be an anatomical impossibility to cut the bladder after 
the manner of Raw, without dividing the membranous part of 
the uthera and neck of the bladder, or that part which is sur- 
rounded by the prostate gland. This, we con: eive, furnishes 
the true answer to the question of Deschamps,—* did he open 
the bladder above its neck ?’ He could not have mtroduced, 
his instruments into the body of the organ without the previous 
division of the neck. The question of opening the neck of the 
bladder without touching the membranous part, forms too nice 
a distinction from the practical facts of the case. To any one 
who knows the relation of the membranous to the prostatic 
portion of the urethra, it will appear impossible almost to push 
down a knife on an instrument already in the urethra, for the 
purpose of entering the bladder, without cutting some part of 
this membranous portion; and we contend, that where the. 
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bladder is to be opened from the permeeum, this must be the 
course of the incisions. 

It is therefore remarkable, that Cheselden could be led to 
believe that Raw cut “directly into the bladder, without 
wounding either the urethra or the prostates ;”’ notwithstand- 
ing that * competent judges, who were witnesses to his opera- 
tions, bore the same testimony ;”’ and it is still more remark- 
able, how he could have attempted, with the grooved staff in 
the bladder, and following the same kind of incisions, to per- 
form this operation without dividing those parts Such opera- 
tion, one would have thought, must have been anatomically 
impossible ; and it is indeed difficult to see by what means it 
was eflected. 

W herein, then, it may be asked, consists the merit of Chesel- 
den ? Simply in the application of anatomical knowledge to 
the original operation of Frere Jacques,—in reducing to fixed 
anatomical principles, what was at first a bold and empirical, 
but fortunate chirurgical adventure. The lateral operation 
existed, to all intents and purposes, in the hands of Jacques, 
liable, it is true, to sundry abuses ; and it only required the 
knowledge of a skilful and dexterous dissector to give it all the 
success which it could have. This it received from Cheselden, 
who, by investigating and explaining its principles, divested 
it of its evils and uncertainties, and presented it to the surgical 
world in a state of comparative perfection. It is in this sense 
only that we can understand the language of this illustrious and 
candid surgeon, when he says, “I contrived the manner of 
cutting which is now called the lateral way.” 

Weshould not have entered into this disquisition, had we 
not been convinced that the services of Cheselden are suf- 
ficiently great, without making him the absolute inventor of 
this operation, and that his merits are too substantial to require 
any exaggeration. The language of our author shows that 
some misconception prevails in the London schools on this 
subject ; and it is due not Jess to the empirical Frere Jacques, 
than to the candid and skilful Cheselden, to place the matter 
in its true light. If, after our plain unvarnishedstatement, any 
doubt remains as to the true origin of the lateral operation, 
we request our readers to listen to the following words of the 
veracious Deschamps, who spared neither pains nor research 
to attain the truth, and who, while he speaks in the highest 
terms of the knowledge, candour, and public spirit of Chesel- 
den, cannot refuse their true merit to Franco and Beaulieu, or 
even to the liberal Mery. “ This comparison of the methods 
of Franco, of Frere Tenens, of Mery and of Cheselden, 
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proves that they are not only the same, but further, that they 
are described in the same terms; and that the operation of 
Franco differs in the mere expression, in so far as he does not 
say that he cuts towardsthe ischial tuberosity, and between 
the erector and accelerator muscles; a dissection, however, 
which he elsewhere indicates clearly enough. It further results 
from these details, that if it be possible to entertain doubts on 
the lateralized operation of Franco, it is impossible to do so 
regarding that of Frere Jacques, published in 1702, twenty- 
four years before that of Cheselden. Frere Jacques is there- 
fore ancontestibly the first after Franco, who described unequiv- 
ocally the lateral operation, and the first who performed 1; 
and to him belongs the honour of carrying into effect what 
Mery had only conceived. 

To proceed with the treatise of Mr. Key,—the author short- 
ly reviews the several modesin which Morand in France, and 

ouglas, Cheselden himself, John Bell, and Sharp describe 
the steps of the lateral operation ; but pays no attention to the 
improvements, real or imaginary, which this operation under- 
went in the hands of foreign lithotomists. It was certaimly 
not necessary to write a history of the operation since the days 
of Cheselden; but as Mr. Key makes ita point of duty, to quote 
some ofthe English authorities, we beg to suggest, whether it 
might not have been decent at least, to say something of the 
alleged advantages of the method of Moreau, who asserted he 
did not divide the transverse perineal artery ; of the method 
of Lecat and the merits of his urethrotome, and his beaxed 
cystitome gorget ; of the absurdity of the lithotome cache of 
Frere Jean de Saint-Come,—which Boyer unaccountably 
enough regards as the most ingenious of instruments ; 
and lastly, of the wounding of the internal pudic artery, which 
has happened more than once in the hands of good surgeons, 
and led to much inconvenience. 

We must not however, forget, that the main object of the 
present treatise is to explain the section of the prostate gland, 
and which we entirely agree withthe author, in regarding 
as the essential and important principle of the operation. The 
main point which it is practically important to determine, is in 
what direction should the prostate gland, and neck of the blad- 
der be divided, and what is the most proper instrument for 
performing this section? According to Mr. Key, “ Chesel- 
den’s aim evidently was to divide the prostate gland, in the 
depending part of the left lobe, with a considerable inclination 
towards the rectum ;” yet how does this tally with the subse- 
quent inference? From the quotations adduced from the 
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English authorities now mentioned, Mr. Key infers, that “two 
points are clearly made out ; first, that the edge of the knife 
was turned upward ; and secondly, that the knife was in this 
position carried into the neck of the bladder behind the pros- 
tate gland.» This mode of speaking is assuredly very confu- 
sed : for it is impossible to conceive the neck of the bladder 
behind the prostate gland as our author represents, and the re- 
lation which it bears to this gland, is rather that of anterior, or 
more correctly of an oblique anterior-superior position ; and it 
there is truth im the language of relative position, when applied 
to anatomy, it is a manifest contradiction in terms, to taik of 
the knife being carried upward into the neck of the bladder, 
behind the prostate gland, for the purpose of dividing this gland 
in the depending part of the left lobe.” ‘These inconsistencies 
require rectification and adjustment. 

Our author is perfectly nght in ascribing much inconvenience 
to the curvature of the staff in performing this operation ; and 
justly reprobates the use of the gorget. If the staff is of the 
curvature usually given, the operator ought to remember how 
liable an instrument is toslip off exactly at the bend, or to be 
broken, and cause much inconvenience if not danger. 

“ In the use of the gorget, a more unpleasant feeling is expe- 
rienced by the operator ; namely, the danger of the beak slip- 
ping from the groove of the curved staff ; a danger, not imagin- 
ary, but with reason insisted on ever since Hawkins’s first in- 
troduction of the cutting-gorget, as well by its strenuous advo- 
cates as by its enemies. ‘The operator has to attend to two 
sensations, the running of the beak along the staff’s groove, and 
the resistance afforded by the prostate gland ; while he is 
overcoming the latter, he becomes unconscious of the former. 
and at the time he impales the prostate, loses all certainty of 
the beak being within the groove ; this difficulty depends as 
much on the curve of the staff as of the nature of the cutting- 
gorget, and is one that every candid surgeon must acknowledge 
frequently to have experienced. 

The first impediment a surgeon meets with, is the giving the 
first impetus to the gorget ; by raising his hand, he is aware of 
the hazard he runs of the blade shpping between the gut and 
the prostate; by depressing it, he is in danger of thrusting the 
beak at right angles against the staff, so that the gorget cannot 
run along the groove ; and not unfrequently in the efforts of 
the surgeon to propel it onwards, the beak is nearly broken off 
the gorget’s blade, and the staffis withdrawn with a bent back. 
These accidents I have witnessed : and by those who have 
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seen much of gorget lithotomy, such occurrences will be re- 
cognised as by no means uacommon.” 

Jn short, it has ever appeared to us singular, that any person 
pretending to perform surgical operations upon anatomical 
principles, should persist in the use of an instrument which 
has nothing to recommend it, but the gross clumsiness of the 
mechanical mana vering with which it must be wrought. It 
is certainly the most barbarous and cruel contrivance that the 
greatest enemy of surgery could have devised ; and if the fol- 
lowing statement of the evils resulting from its use, will dis- 
suade one lithotomist only from employing it, Mir. Key will 
not have written in vain. 

“First. ‘The cutting edge of the gorget is conducted so 
high under the narrow angle of the pubic arch, asto incur a 
great risk of wounding the pubic artery ; a frequent conse- 
quence of the introduction of the gorget into adults, being, as 
is well known to surgeons, a profuse gush of arterial blood ; 
and, what is more material, not unfrequently great difficulty 
in restraining the haemorrhage after the operation. 

“Secondly. In the section of the prostate, the gorget is 
carried upward through the large plexus of veins which sur- 
round the upper surface of the gland, by which long continued 
venous hemorrhage is produced, fillmg the opening into the 
bladder with coagula, and preventing the ready exit of ure, 
both by the wound and penis ; thus producing the infiltrations 
of urine into the cellular membrane, which frequently cause 
so much irritation after lithotomy. 

“Thirdly. ‘The section of the prostate is made in a direc- 
tion most unfavorable to the extraction of a calculus. Instead 
of the free incision made through the depending lobe of the 
gland by Cheselden, the gorget merely slices off the upper and 
narrowest part, leaving the body of the gland, which affords 
30 much resistance to a stone, untouched. ‘The slicing of the 
gland never affords room enough for a large calculus to pass, 
and, in the violent efforts to extract it, either the bladder is 
torn laterally, or, what is worse, the prostate is dragged to- 
wards the external wound, and its ligamento-cellular connex- 
ion with the arch and ramus of the pubes destroyed. When 
the operation is properly performed, that is, when the wound 
in the prostate is sufficient for the passage of the calculus, the 
connexion between the prostate and the arch of the pubes 
remains; and affords an opposing barrier, when the finger is 
attempted to be thrust upwards by the side of the bladder.” 

These evils are almost peculiar to the gorget operation. ‘The 
following though common to it with any bad or forcible mode 
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af operating, is much more liable to take place after the use 
of that instrument than any other. 

“Fourthly. To be fully aware of the mischief attending 
this laceration of the prostatic connexions, a knowledge of 
the cause of death after lithotomy is necessary. It is a pre- 
vailing opinion, that stone patients die of peritonitis, brought 
on by the injury done to the bladder during the operation ; a 
mistake which, though not leading to any serious error in the 
after-treatment, is so far attended with mischief, inasmuch as 
it misleads the mind of the surgeon from the true source of the 
fatal event. I will not venture the assertion, that inflamma- 
tion of the peritoneum is never a sequela of lithotomy, but 
that it is an extremely rare occurrence, and still more rarely 
the cause of death, examinations pos! mortem have fully con- 
vinced me. During the ten years | have been at ourhospitals, 
I have never yet seen an unsuccessful case examined after 
the operation, in which inflammation of the peritoneum could 
be regarded as the cause of death ; and as invariably | have 
found that one circumstance was uniformly present, namely, 
suppurative inflammation of the reticular texture surrounding 
the bladder. ‘Those who areunaccostomed to morbid exam- 
inations may be inclined to be sceptical on this point, and may 
think that an injury done to the prostate and neck of the 
bladder, by a cutting instrument, would be productive of more 
serious evil to the constitution, than a laceration of reticular 
texture. Some also may probably look on this explanation 
as a refinement of modern surgery, and one not borne out b 
facts ; the fact, however, is indisputable ; and analogy te 
bear us out in attributing the highest constitutional symptoms 
to active suppuration of cellular tissue. In injuries of the 
scalp, if the wound has penetrated the tendon of the occipito- 
frontalis, we expect extensive suppuration, not from the injury 
to the tendon, guoad tendon, but from the laceration or other 
injury done to the cellular membrane between the tendon and 
pericranium. In like manner wounds of fascia, whether of 
the hand, foot, or other parts of the extremities, are dangerous 
in their consequences, not from the injury done to the tendi- 
nous fibres, but from the exquisitely acute inflammatory action 
set up in the subjacent cellular tissue. This reticular mem- 
brane may be regarded asan infinite number of serous cavi- 
ties, communicating with each other, and presenting an incal- 
culable extent of surface. Inflammation spreading rapidly 
through these cells will quickly affect a surface much greater 
than that of the peritoneum, and I have witnessed symptoms as 
acute, pain as severe, and the peculiar depression attending 
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peritonitis as marked in the reticular inflammation, as in the 
most acute and fatal case of inflammation of the abdominal 
cavity. Theinstances I have met with of the texture sur- 
rounding the bladder being affected with suppurative inflam- 
mation, and terminating fatally, whether arising from lithoto- 
my or operations for fistule in perinzo, are sufficiently numer- 
ous to allow me thus to generalize on the subject, and afford 
a very useful lesson to those who endeavour to profit by exam- 
inations after death. In the inspection of those who die after 
lithotomy, it is not sufficient to look into the peritoneal cavity, 
to open the bladder, or to examine the state of the wound ; 
the peritoneum Jining the lower part of the abdominal mus- 
cles should be stripped off, and the source of evil will then be 
laidopen. ‘The finger will enter a quantity of brick-dust col- 
oured pus in the cellular substance around the bladder, and if 
considerable force has been used in the extraction of the stone, 
will readily find its way towards the wound in the perito- 
neum ; the barrier between the adipose structure of the perito- 
neum and the reticular texture of the pelvis being broken down, 
the suppurative inflammation spreads rapidly along the latter, 
and may be traced in some cases, between the peritoneum 
and abdominal muscles, as high as the umbilicus ; im one case 
I have seen it extend to the diaphragm.” 

The cause of this destructive inflammation is found in the 
following passage. 

“Lastly. Every surgeon who operates with the gorget is 
underthe apprehension of its slipping between the bladder and 
rectum : if the beak shps from the groove before it has enter- 
ed the bladder, it is supposed to have passed between the gut 
and the prostate from the bearing of the gorget during its 
introduction, I always entertained some doubt as to this being 
the direction which the gorget takes under such circumstances. 
In the only instance in which [ have had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the real course of the gorget in this accident, I 
found that the instrument, which was supposed to have passed 
between the bladder and rectum, had taken a very different 
course ; it had slipped from the groove of the staff, had been 
propelled under the arch of the pubes, and had entered the 
reticular texture above, and to the left side of the bladder.— 
[ believe this to be the usual course of the gorget, when it slips 
out of the staff: to force it between the bladder and rectum, 
the beak must be thrust downwards, a direction which is 
never given to the instrument in passing it into the bladder.”’ 

To obviate these evils, Mr. Key operates with a straight 
director, and a common straight scalpel, which he finds to be 
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‘ entirely free from the objections of the curved staff and gor- 
get, and to combine advantages which a curved instrument 
cannot possess.” 5 

‘“‘ | was first led to try an instrument of this form on the 
dead subject, by the following accidental occurrence. Being 
called upon to examine a child who had died with stone in 
its bladder, I was desirous of performing the operation, before 
making any examination of the body; and having neither 
staff, gorget, nor stone-knife with me, 1 was obliged to operate 
with a common director, a scalpel, and dressing forceps ; and 
I was forcibly struck with the facility with which the director 
conducted the knife into the bladder. 

“The introduction of this instrument is not attended with 
any difficulty ; it enters the bladder of the adult, or infant, 
withas veer facility as one of the accustomed form. When 
held in the position for the first incision of the operation, it 
might strike a surgeon, in the habit of using a common staff, 
that the point of the director was not in the bladder, an ob- 
jection that, if correct, would justly condemn it as a danger- 
ous instrument. ‘l’o satisfy my own doubt on the subject 
when first I used it, [ cut open the bladder, while an assistant 
held the director in the position delineated in plate 2; and in 
every subject on which f tried it, 1 found the extremity pro- 
jecting some way into the base of the bladder. In plate 2 will 
be found acorrect view of the bladder, with the instrument 
passed into it. At first I had the extremity made straight, but 
thinking that in depressing the handle it might be caught by a 
projecting fold in the bladder, which would considerably em- 
barrass the operator, I had the point slightly curved upwards, 
and as the knife is never introduced so far into the bladder as 
to reach the curve, it will cause no difficulty in its introduction. 
The groove is made somewhat deeper than in the common 
staff, to prevent any risk of the knife slipping out. The ex 
tremity is not grooved, but rounded like a common sound, to 
prevent abrasion of the prostate or mucous lining of the blad- 
der. ‘The handle is somewhat larger, to afford a better pur- 
chase to the hand of the operator.” 

Now, in perusing this piece of information, the first reflec- 
tion that occurs, is the singular methods which some men take 
to get the character of inventors and of original contrivance. 
Js it to be supposed that Mr. Key is ignorant of the fact, that 
the practicability of introducing the very instrument which he 
delineates, and of which he claims the invention has been well 
known to surgeons both in Paris and in London for several 
vears? If heis, it isdifficult to understand how he has been 
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spending his time ; for almost every one that takes any inter- 
est in the surgery of vesical and urethral diseases, knows well 
the experiments of Stanley in London, and of Amussat, Ci- 
viale, and Leroy in Panis. 

That the true state of information on this point may not be 
as little known to our readers as Mr. Key seems to make it, 
we request their attention to the following details from M. 
Troussel, on the practice of using the straight catheter, intro- 
duced by M. Amussat, upwards of three years ago at least. 

“In March, 1822,” says M. Troussel, “1 was summoned 
to a patient in the Rue de Sevres, No. 104, with an extensive 
urinous abscess. I attempted im vain to introduce a curved 
sound, which could not be made to pass the obstruction m the 
bulbous part.of the urethra. MM. Amussat being requested to 
see the patient, succeeded in introducing into the bladder a 
sound perfectly straight. During the whole course of the 
disease, we used strazght sounds, which were always introdu- 
ced with the greatest facility, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the patient, who having been formerly treated for urethral 
fistula at la Charite, was very reluctant to allow any instru- 
ment of a different form from those used in that hospital to 
be employed. From this period I have used straight sounds 
only ; and I have invariably introduced them with the great- 
est facility. 1 sound im this manner with more confidence, 
and J have therefore renounced the use of curved instru- 
ments, whether made of metal or of elastic gum. 

“Among the numerous advantages resulting from the 
straight sound, | adduce the following. 1st, It renders the 
operation of catheterism much easier and less dangerous ; it 
enables all physicians and surgeons, however little accustom- 
ed to tke operation to perform it readily, by merely remember- 
ing the direction of the urethra. It is almost impossible with 
a straight sound to make a false passage, without quitting the 
known direction of the canal, min thrusting it forward violent- 
ly; while it is easy to pierce the urethra, and make a false 
passage in the motion of depression, or gliding when the point 
of a curved instrument is under the symphysis pubis. 2d. The 
operator may always know exactly the situation of the point 

the instrument, from the direction of its body, or that part 
which has not yet entered the urethra. 3d. The operator 
may always in cases of stricture act with a straight sound, as 
he would with a flexible one ; that is, he may cause it to re- 
volve on its axis between his fingers, while he keeps it applied 
to the obstructing point, in the known direction of the canal, 
and by putting it on the stretch with the otherhand. 4th. He 
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may substitute for a silver catheter an elastic gum one, open at 
both ends, by using the first as a straight piercer. The appa- 
ratus, which is simple, consists of a straight catheter, broken 
an inch and a half below its open end, so as to unscrew the 
upper part of a catheter already introduced, and screw on the 
piercer (mandrin) m its place. It thus forms a long straight 
rod, upon which the flexible catheter may be slipped, by turn- 
ing it between the fingers, and pushing it gently forward till it 
enters the bladder; wheh it is easy to withdraw the metallic 
sound to which the piercer continues firmly screwed.” ' 

“T insist,” says M. Troussel, ‘on the dehomination 
straight sound, because often this name is applied to sounds 
which are but slightly curved, or are similar to those suited to 
the female urethra.” 

lf he is aware of these experiments, it is impossible to rep- 
rebate too strongly the spirit in which this pretended invention 
1s Claimed. 

Of the more than insinuation that Mr. Key is the first to use 
a scalpel, or to recommend its use, it 1s scarcely requisite to 
speak. Wecan hardly imagine him to be serious in talking 
in this manner of an instrument which he cannot fail to know 
was virtually used by Cheselden, which he must well know 
Sir Astley Cooper has often employed, and which we know 
has been used more than once im this city. It matters not 
whether it be a scalpel with button or without button, with 
long blade or short blade, strong back or slender ; it still is, to 
all intents and purposes, the ordinary straight scalpel used in 
all surgical operations. ‘This method of explaining the prin- 
ciples, and improving the performance of surgical operations, 
betrays either remarkable ignorance of the history of the art, 
or a spirit in which candour has no share. 

We have now remarked the principal points worthy of at- 
tention in this Treatise on Lithotomy. We cannot discover 
any thing peculiar in the author’s description of the mode in 
which he operates, or any circumstance which is not already 
well known to those who have studied the operation. How- 
ever much we agree with the author in his opinion oni the 

rinciple of the operation, we cannot percéive that he has 
n fortunate in his manner of unfolding it. In truth, there 

is not a single attempt, through the whole of its - my pages, 
to demonstrate these principles on anatomical facts ; and pé- 
rusal of the work sadly contradicts the professions held out ih 
the title-page and preface. Even the engravings do not give 
views which we should term natural of the parts concertied 
in the operation; and we should much prefer thé short but 
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clear observations of Dr. Colles, as a guide in dissecting them 
and studying the operation, than the desultory but assuming 
instructions of the author before us. 

This book is introduced before the world with a degree of 
pomp and magnificence which the nature of its contents does 
not render particularly becoming. It consists of thirty-four 
quarto pages, printed m close imitation of the work of Sir 
Astley Cooper on Dislocations and Fractures, in a large beau- 
tiful character, with plenteous space and ample margin.— 
The contrast between all this pomp and circumstance of au- 
thorship, and the homely nature of the contents, is so striking, 
that it involuntarily suggests the shrewd remark of Bassamio. 
*‘ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any 
man in Venice ; his reasons are as two grains of wheat Ind 
in two bushels of chaff ; you shall seek all day ere you find 
them; and when you have them, they are not worth the 
search.” 





MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 





I. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


M. Westrump’s Experiments on the Direct Passage of Sub- 
stances into the Blood. 


Although the frequently repeated experiments of Flandrin, 
Magendie, Maxen, Gmelin, and ‘Tiedemann, leave little 
doubt as to the direct passage of many substances into the 
venous system, it gives us additional pleasure to notice a far- 
ther confirmation of them by a welds ohsitlnaiet M. West- 
rumb, of Hamelin. His experiments are the following :— 
The sulphuretted hydrocyanate of potass, indigo, rhubarb, oil 
of turpentine, were injected into the stomach of dogs and 
sheep ; and after various intervals of time, the animals were 
killed and carefully examined. When a mixture of indigo 
and oil of turpentine had been used, and the animal was kil- 
led five hours after the beginning of the experiment, the two 
substances were fairly manifested to the sight and smell in the 
whole tract of the intestines, as well as in the blood of the 
vena porta, in the ubstancess of the lungs, liver, and kidneys, 
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and in theurine ; but not a vestige could be recognised in the 
glandsof the mesentery, or inthe chyle. The oil of turpen- 
tine, and the hydrocyanate of potass were given to a sheep 
in repeated doses @uring four days, and it was killed half an 
hour after the last dose. Neither of these easily detected 
substances could be found in the lymphatic vessels or glands 
of the mesentery, or the thoracic duct ; but both of them were 
very obvious in the liver, kidneys, spleen, and blood of the 
vena porta. Similar results were obtained with the decoc- 
tion of rhubarb, and the sulphuretted hydrocyanate of potass. 
Tying the thoracic duct near its termination did not alter 
the phenomena. The researches of Westrumb likewise 
confirm those of former experimenters, as to the extreme ra- 
pidity of the venous absorption. He detected rhubarb in 
his own urine five minutes after swallowing an ounce of 
its infusion ; and after the same period in rabbits, but not 
earlier. Half a grain of the hydrocyanate of potass given to 
alittle dog, became sensible in the urine at the end of two 
minutes.— Anderson’s Quarterly Journal. 





II. SURGERY AND MIDWIFERY. 
Dr. WessterR on Acupuncturation. 


In compliance with your request, 1 send an account of the 
casein which acupuncturation was performed with the mosi 
decided benefit. it is the only instance wherein I have had 
recourse to the operation ; but, while such opposite opinions 
exist with regard to the utility of the remedy, even one proof 
of its efficacy may not be altogether without interest. 

10th February, 1825.—Mrs. Good, et. thirty-two years, 
married, and in the sixth month of pregnancy, became a pa- 
tient at the St. George’s and St. James’s Diepeneantie On 
admission, it was stated that, about four months previously, 
she had been bled in the right arm, in consequence of a pain 
in the head, accompanied with giddiness. At the moment 
the vein was opened, she felt a most excruciating pain, very 
different from what she had previously experienced from the 
operation. Whilst the blood was flowing, she fainted, and 
continued in a swooning state for nearly an hour. The 
wound healed kindly, and during a week afterwards she was 
free from complaint. About the end of that time, she sud- 
denly experienced a severe pain, proceeding from the bend of 
the elbow, and extending down the inner side of the right 
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forearin, in the course of the inner cutaneous nerve, to the 
hand ; the two fore-fingers and thumb were also similarly af- 
fected. ‘This pain was most severely felt about two inches 
below the inner condy! of the humerus, and in the muscles 
composing the fleshy part of the thumb. ‘There was also a 
prickling sensation at the points of the fingers; and she com- 
plained of a pain situated near the spinous prgcess of the right 
scapula. ‘“ ‘l‘hese symptoms,” it is mentioned in the notes of 
the case, “have continued ever since, and have gradually in- 
creased inseverity. At present, the pain is more excruciating 
than ever, especially in the upper part of the forearm and in 
the cicatrix of the vein, but it never extends above this point ; 
nor has there been any swelling or puffiness of the limb, of 
which she has now almost lost the use. She -feels always 
worse during the night, particularly when warm in bed. Was 
never affected with rheumatism, and her general health is 
good, although the tongue is slightly furred, and the bowels 
are a little costive.” 

Before admission, some aperient medicines had been pre- 
scribed, also a blister to the shoulder ; and pieces of flannel, 
soaked in spirits, had been applied to the forearm ; but from 
neither of these did she receive any benefit. 

10th March.—During the last month has attended regularly 
at the Dispensary, and has taken aloetic purges, blue-pill, and 
colocynth ; also saline medicines, camphor, valerian, and as- 
safoetida. Volatile alkali, camphor, and soap liniments, with 
tincture of opium, have been rubbed upon the forearm, and 
hot fomentations have been applied; but all without the 
slightest effect in diminishing the pain. The only remedy 
that appeared to afford relief was a large blister, which ex- 
tended from the bend of the arm to the wrist : whilst the dis- 
charge continued, the pain was rather alleviated ; but it after- 
wards became worse than before, and, to use her own words, 
“the agony was now so great, that she would allow her arm 
to be cut off, rather than bear it any longer.”’ 

Every remedy having failed, acupuncturation was resolved 
upon. Accordingly, on the 13th, in the presence of Mr. Ba- 
cot, and gentlemen usually attending the Dispensary, Mr. 
David Duncan, an intelligent pupil, who had taken charge of 
the case from the beginning, introduced the needle at two dif- 
ferent points in the upper and imner part of the forearm, for 
nearly three-fourths of an inch in depth. The same was 
done into the ball of the thumb, until the needle almost pene- 
trated through the hand. The instrument was turned gently 
round at each introduction, but did not remain longer than fif- 
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teen seconds at atime. No blood followed, and the patient 
felt little pain in consequence, except when the needle was 
introduced into the muscles of the thumb. 

For two days after, the pain in the forehead and thumb 
continued without any diminution, and it was now accompan- 
ied by a feeling of great numbness of the limb. On the third 
day, the pain was much alleviated, and the numbness had 
ceased. Next morning, she felt quite free from pain or any 
other complaint. 

On the 9th of May, she came to the Dispensary, according 
to promise: she had suffered no return of pain, and the arm 
is as well, and feels even stronger, than before the first attack. 
A fortnight after this, she was visited at her own house : she 


still continued free front any recurrence of the disease.—Lon. 
Med. and Phys. Journal. 





Observations on the Treatment of Ganglion. By Wituiam 
Cumiy, M. D., Surgeon to the Lock Hospital, Glasgow. 


Having some time ago met with several cases of the tu- 
mour commonly termed Ganglion, I was disappoimted to find, 
that the usual modes which are recommended by surgical aw- 
thors for the removal of such swellings, were either irksome 
and ineffectual, or of too formidable a character to be readily. 
agreed to by the patient, or in most cases conscientiously re- 
commended by the surgeon. As these tumours are common- 
ly seated in tendons, they cannot be extirpated without expo- 
sing the tendons; and should the wound not heai by adhe- 
sion, a tedious and even sloughing sore may be the conse- 
quence. Such an operation is very rarely had recourse to; 
and the common method of treating ganglia is, to strike them 
smartly with a book, and thus endeavour to rupturé the sac, 
and disperse its contents. But the thickness of its walls often 
renders this impossible, without an improper degree of vio- 
lence ; and even when it has been accomplished, the swelling 
generally, after a short interval, returns. ‘The procedure is 
besides in itself rude and painful, and altogether most unsurgi- 
cal. It occurred to me, that by introducing a cataract needle 
obliquely through the skin, freely dividing the sac, and then 
pressing the contents into the cellular tissue, I should succeed 
more effectually, and with much Jess pain, in removing this 
disease, and that without any risk of inducing inflammation 
of the cavity. The sac itself seems to be very sparingly sup- 
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plied with absorbent vessels, for absorption very rarely if ever. 
takes place here, so as to effect a cure; while the cellular 
tissue into which the contents would be forced by the proposed 
operation, abounds with lymphatics. I had no opportunity 
of proving the efficacy of this plan until the month of No- 
vember last, when a patient came under my care in the Lock 
Hospital, having a ganglion on the back of the wrist, which 
had been partially removed for a short time by means of a 
very smart blow. 

Christian Liddel, admitted November 15th, 1824. No- 
vember 22d.—'The skin over the ganglion was to-day drawn 
firmly to one side, and a couching needle introduced into the 
tumour ; the sac was freely divided, and the contents pressed 
into the surrounding cellular tissue. A small portion escaped 
through the external puncture, and presented exactly the ap- 
pearance of the whiteof egg. Compress and bandage, solu- 
tion of acetate of lead. December 2d.—F luid is again collect- 
ed in the ganglion. December, 20th—The ganglion, 
which was much smaller than on the former occasion, was to- 
day emptied as before, by means of the couching needle. Af- 
ter this the fluid was daily pressed out of the sac into the sur- 
rounding cellular tissue, until the 24th, when only a very 
Small quantity was found in it; and on that day she was dis- 
missed cured, with directions to repeat the pressure daily for 
some time. I had anopportunity of seeing this patient at the 
hospital on the 21st February, 1825, and ] could then detect 
no trace of the ganglion, excepting a slight thickening in the 
situation which it had occupied. 

Ihave since had several other cases which have served to 
confirm me in the favourable opinion which I[ had formed of 
this mode of operating for ganglion. It is of consequence, 
after the operation, to apply a compress and bandage, and ev- 
ery morning to empty the tumour completely by pressure, 
and then reapply the bandage, until at length all remains of 
the disease have been removed. It does not seem probable, 
that the cure in such cases is accomplished by the obliteration 
of the sac, or the cessation of its power of secreting fluid ; 
but by its gradual contraction, and the permanence of the 
opening in its side, through which any newly secreted fluid 
finds its way into the cellular tissue, and is thee speedily ab- 
sorbed. 

But this simple operation is not equally well suited to every 
form of ganglion, indeed there are some in which it ought not 
to be performed. The favourable cases are those in which the 
tumour is tense and translucent, and rolls freely under the 
skin, showing that the cellular tissue is loose and healthy. 
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But should the prominence of the tumour be inconsiderable, 
and the skin covering it thickened or inflamed, the operation 
ought to be deferred until the parts are in a more favourable 
condition ; for, under the circumstances now mentioned, the 
sac cannot be freely divided, the cellular tissue will not readi- 
ly receive the glairy contents, and the efforts used to force 
them out, will in all probability cause inflammation and 
suppuration of the sac. None of the patients on whom 
I have operated ever complained of pain from the intro- 
duction and movements of the needle; one gentleman in- 
deed even spoke of the latter as causing rather a pleasing sen- 
sation. 

It has occurred to me, that a similar mode of operating 
might be applied to hydrocele ; and that a cure of that disease 
might be accomplished by opening a communication, by 
means of the cataract needle, between the cavity of the 
tunica vaginalis and the cellular tissue of the scrotum. 
Nosuitable opportunity has presented itself of putting this 
idea to the test of experiment ; but the trial is one which, in 
the hands of a cautious surgeon, would in all probability effect 
at least a temporary cure, and which could not be productive 
of any injurious or unpleasant consequences.—Ldin. Med. 
and Surg. Journal. 





Iodine for Carcinoma Uteri. 


Among the organic diseases of the uterus, there were many 
cases of scirrhus and carcinoma of the uterus treated. Be- 
sides the generally recommended remedies, and employed 
without any agreeable result, the iodine was made use of in 
three cases. In two cases of scirrhus it was given internally, 
as tincture of iodine, according to the formula of Coimdet, and 
in one only externally, in the shape of ointment, the hydrio- 
date of potash. In all three cases this specific produced a 
powerful forcing influence upon the uterine system. Inter- 
nally, notwithstanding it was given in small doses, it excited, 
besides other less important effects, a sensation of tension and 
painful pressure in the abdomen, and the hydradate of pot- 
ash rubbed on the abdomen increased very evidently the dis- 
position to hemorrhage. Two patients have tly impro- 
ved, but are still under treatment. The third, on the other 
hand, who has taken the tincture of iodine, and injected cicu- 
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ta and the leaves of the lauro-cerasus, may be considered as 
cured of the scirrhus of the os uteri— London Medical Repos- 
slory. 





{1f, PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 


Dr. Jounson’s case of Tympanites Pericardit. 


Mr. Scott, of the Haymarket, aged about forty-seven, had, 
for three or four years, been declining in health, but had not 
been under regular medical superintendence, till a few weeks 
before his decease : no regular history of the complaint, there- 
fore, could be obtained. He stated, however, that his appe- 
tite and strength had‘ gradually declined, but his chief com- 
plaint was a fluttering, a palpitation, and a sense of anxiety 
_ the regionof the heart, with disturbed sleep and frightful 

reams. | 

‘When seen a few weeks before death, his countenance 
was like that of a person in a state of anemia, except that 
there was also a chloritic tinge in the skin; the pulse was 
full, quick, and irregular; there wasa tendency to cedema 
about the ancles ; the appetite was almost entirely gone, and 
the patient felt approaches to syncope on using any exertion, 
or ascending stairs. His mind was desponding, and temper 
irritable ; the motions from his bowels were perfectiv healthy ; 
the chest in every part resounded remarkably well, and, in 
the region of the heart, percussion elicted as clear a sound as 
in any other part; the zmpulse of the heart against the ribs 
was very feeble, and scarcely audible ; it was also irregular, 
in correspondence with the state of the pulse.’ 

The patient died suddenly in February last, and the follow- 
ing appearances are recorded by Dr. Johnson, as having 
been observed on examination after death; he was himself 
present. ; 

‘The body extenuated, but still there was some peculiarly 
yellow fat on the chest and abdomen; the muscles, thou h 
wasted, were of a vivid red colour ; all the organs in the ab 
domen were sound ; on opening the chest, the lungs present- 
ed a beautiful blue appearance, sparingly mottled with white ; 
they were very sound. Between the lungs there presented 
itself a pellucid membrane distended with air. This was 
found to be the pericardium, reduced toa most extraordinary 
degree of tensity, and distended with a considerable quantity 
of air. The heart was small, not halffilling the pericardium, and 
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extremely degenerated in substance ; a great part of its muscu- 
lar structure being converted into a kind of fat ; the whole was 
so lacerable as scarcely to bear handling ; the parietes of the 
left ventricle were not more than a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness ; the internal surfaces of the cavities were pale, wasted, 
and not containing a single drop of blood; neither was any 
blood to be seen in the large vessels issuing from the heart; 


there was nothing particular in the vascular structure of this: 


organ. 

Dr. Johnson adds, “ That he has met with several cases 
where the heart was in this degenerated condition, but never 
before observed such a distension of the pericardinm by air,” 
that it is quite evident, from the size of the pericardium, 
and its extreme tensity, that this collection of air must have 
been of some standing,‘ and that this phenomenon accounts 
for the region of the heart being as sonorous as any other 
part of the chest, which is not usually the case..— Med. Chir. 


R ev. 


Note-—This report is highly interesting, on account of the 
rarity of the disease to which it relates; so rare, indeed, that 
Morgangi says he neversaw an example of it, and D. Baillie 
seems to have been equally unfortunate. 


M. Gironton’s Case of Pericarditis. 


A printer entered the hospital on the 1st Pluviose, year sev- 
en of the Republic, having been ill five days, but previously 
in good health. On examination, he presented the following 
symptoms, viz. headache—some degree of facies hippocratica 
—circumscribed red spot on each cheek, more especially the 
lefi—tongue changed—some cough—abundant expectoration, 
slightly tinged with blood—respiration much embarrassed— 
sharp pain in the side, (point de cote,) extending from the lefi 
across the lower portion of the sternum to the right, and in- 
creased by pressure—obscure sound, on percussion, over a 
considerable space of the left side, almost the whole of the 
night side sounding well—constipation—scanty urime, of a 
turbid appearance, with red sediment—skin dry and burning 
hot—pulse feeble, small, quick, regular, and intermittent.— 
Venesection, diluents. Two days passed without any re- 
markable changes, the countenance becoming daily more > 
pocratie. In the evenings there were exacerbations of the 
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symptums. Sth. There was nausea added to the other phe- 
nomena. An emetic prescribed, not without dreading the 
consequence. It was determined to follow up this measure 
with tonics. ‘The emetic did no good—the patient was entire- 
ly deprived of sleep, bemg obliged to sit constantly upright in 
bed. In this deplorable condition he lingered out some ten 
days more, and expired on the 23d day, from the invasion of 
the disease. 

Dissection.—** The brain sound. On cutting through the 
ribs of the left side, a quantity of purulent matter escaped, 
evidently flowing from the cavity of the pericardium, which 
had been opened in the section of the ribs. The pericardium 
was of a very large size, and was computed to contain about 
a pint and a half of the purulent fluid. ts internal surface 
was coated with a thick layer of albummous and puriform 
matter, with red spots interspersed. ‘The heart was not en- 
larged, but its pericardial covermg was thickened to the ex- 
tent of two lines—a very unusual circumstance ! . The mus- 
cular structure of the organ did not appear to havé undergone 
any change. The lung, on the left side, though much displa- 
ced by the enlarged pericardium, was otherwise sound. he 
lung on the right side was hepatized posteriorly, and covered 
with a lymphatic exudation. The interior coat of the stom- 
ach was inflamed and thickened throughout its whole extent, 
especially towards the pyloric orifice, which had the appear- 
ance of scirrhus. Externally, the stomach appeared quite 
sound. 

‘‘ Itis probable, as M. ‘Tacheron observes, that the period of 
acute pericardial inflammation had passed before this man’s 
entrance into the hospital ; and that purulent secretion or ef- 
fusion had commenced, when, of course, the disease was in- 
curable. The phenomena of the complaint, however, were 
strongly characteristic of its nature and seat—consequently 
the case is a valuable document, and worthy of record.”— 
Anderson’s Quarterly Journal. 





M. Prep’s Case of Pericarditis. 


Charles Lorrain, 43 years of age, of good constitution, and 
always having enjoyed excellent health, was seized, on the 
20th of May, with difficulty of breathing—shivermg—cough, 
with little expectoration—pain extending from the epigastri- 
um to the right hypochondrium—fever, with exacerbation at 
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night. Received into the hospital on the 22d ; he presented 
the following symptoms, viz. face of a yellowish red colour— 
features contracted—slight convulsive motions of the fascial 
muscles—moist tongue, white in the middle—respiration very 
much impeded, laborious and quick—slight cough—trifling 
expectoration, of no particular character—no stool for two 
days—epigastrium and right hypochondrium painful on pres- 
sure—slight heat of skin--pulse small, contracted, quick, 
regular. Two bleedings from the arm—diluents—calmants. 
The pain in the parts above-mentioned was mitigated by the 
bleedings, and a blister removed it entirely ; but the other 
symptoms were not relieved. ‘The night between the 23d and 
24th was passed in a state of great agitation and delirium—- 
and at four o’clock in the morning he expired.” 

Dissection.—“ The left lung was sound, except that its in- 
ferior surface was covered with a recently formed crust of co- 
agulable lymph. ‘The inferior lobe of the night lung was sim- 
larly circumstanced, and, in addition, was engorged as after 
severe peripneumony. ‘The whole of the thoracic surface of 
the diaphragm, and the posterior portion of the pleura were 
covered with an inflammatory crust, rather thin, and easily 
elevated, leaving the subjacent tissue reddish and injected.— 
The abdominal surface of the diaphragm was saidesiby sound. 
The exterior surface of the pericardium was also covered 
with coagulable lymph, to a considerable extent, and the 
structure underneath very finely injected. The pericardium 
itself was filled witha serous, or whey-like fluid ; and some of 
the same fluid was extravasated in the cavity of the chest.— 
The internal surface of the pericardium, (both its loose and 
reflected portions) was covered with an inflammatory crust.—- 
The muscular structure of the heart was sound.” 

It is evident, says Dr. Johnson, that here we had an exqui- 
site case of pericarditis, and yet some of the characteristic 
symptoms of the disease, as laid down by authors, were want- 
ing, viz. syncopes, irregularity of pulse, burning pain in the 
region of the heart, &c. On the contrary, the pulse was 
regular ; there was no very violent pain in the region of the 
heart, and syncope did not exist—Andeggon’s Quarterly 
Journal. 
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Paralysis, or loss of moticn on one side, and loss of sensation 
on the other. 


Francisco Cesario, thirty-five years of age, by trade a ma- 
son, and in good health, fell on his Sch in February or March, 
1824, froma scaffold twenty feet high. 

He was stunned for a few minutes by the fall, and on re- 
covering his senses found that his Jeft side, from the shoulder 
downwards, was deprived of all power of voluntary motion, 
but retained its sense of fee/zng unimpaired ; whilst over the 
right side the power of voluntary motion was present, but sen- 
sation totally extinct. 

Three months after the accident, the following report is 
made of his situation. 

Pricking with needles, or pushing a lancet deep in the mus- 
cles of the right side, produced no sensation of pain or unea- 
siness, while over the /eft side the sense of feeling was mor- 
bidly increased. 

The muscles of the right side were extremely prominent, 
powerful and perfectly under control; while those of the eft 
were particularly flaccid, and much wasted, and no longer 
obedient to the will. 

The temperature of the right side was one and a half de- 
grees Reaum. (equal to 3 3-8 Kahr.) less than that of the deft, 
which was rather greater than natural. 

Although the sense of feeling was entirely lost on the right 
side, yet he could still with the r7gA¢ hand perceive the weight 
and consistency of external bodies; on the /eft side, the hand 
and foot were wdematous. — 

From the fourth conical vetebra upwards, sensation and mo- 
ion were perfect on both sides, and the line of demarcation 
was so exactly drawn that it might be defined by a packthread 
surrounding the neck. 

The countenance was not expressive of either suffering or 
disease, nor were the energies of the mind in the slightest de- 
gree impaired; the breathing was but slightly affected, and 
the pulse in each arm was 70, soft, full, and regular ; there 
was no headachr thirst, and the tongue was clean; the ap- 
petite had continued good through, but he could procure no 
motion without purgatives or enemata, and the faeces were 
invariably passed in small hard scybala, varying in colour from 
light clay to pitchy black. He slept little, but soundly ; and 
the skin was soft, although he had never perspired, as he 
stated, since the accident; the urine, natural in quantity 
from the first, was passed with some degree of hesitation, 
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and deposited, when left to settle, a copious white cretaceous 
sediment. 

The body stript and minutely examined, presented no ap- 
pearance of violence or disease, but, on pressure, a slight de- 
gree of tenderness was felt at the tenth dorsal vetebra. 

The preceding details are extracted from a communication 
in the last number of the Edin. Med. Journ. (April 1825,) 
which was received from Vlr. Robert Dundas, surgeon to the 
British hospital at Bahia, under whose care the patient was 
for some time, and by whom various remedies were employed 
for his relief, but apparently with little benefit. The termina- 
tion of the case is not yet known.——London Medical Repos. 
2tory. 





IV. MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY. 
Conspectus of Prescriptions. 


This is a neat, very closely printed little volume, uniform 
with Thomson’s Conspectus of the Pharmacopceias, but of a 
very different structure from it. In this are given arranged 
tables of doses, under the head of Alteratives, Antacids, As- 
tringents, &c., followed by numerous formule, selected from 
the best professional authorities, English and Foreign, whose 
names are added to each prescription. Our readers, howev- 
er, will understand the plan better by a specimen of the work, 
which we shall take from the 22d Section, the first that has 
opened to us. 

“ XXII.—INJECTIONS 

“ Are medicated liquors, to throw into a natural or preter- 

natural cavity of the body, by means of a syringe, as in gleet, 


gonorrheea, &c. 
Select Formule. 
INJECTIO COPAIB. 


R. Capaibe 3}. 
Mucilag. gum. acaciz §3ss. 


Aq. rose 3 vj. 
Rub the copaiba and mucilage well together, and add 
the rose-water. Huwnver. 


INJECTIO CUPRI SULPHATIS. 
R. Cupri sulphatis gr. vj. 
Aque distillate 31. 
Tinct. opii 3}. 
Misce pro injectione Apams. 
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INJECTIO HYDRARGYRI. 
R. Unguent. hydrarg. 3). 
Olei olive 3). 
Mlisce. 
This injection should be warmed previous to its use. 


LLAGNEAU. 
INJECTIO HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS. 


R. Hydrargyri submuriatis 3iy. 
Mucilaginis acaciz Zss. 
Liquor calcis oj. 
Rub the submuriate and mucilage well together, and add 
gradually, the lime-water. 


In Inflamed Urethra. Bioomrie.p. 
INJECTIO PLUMBI CARBONATIS, 


R. Plumbi carbonatis 3). 
Tragacauthe puly. compos. 31). 
Opii pulv. 3}. 
Aque fervent 0). 
Misce. 
In the first stage of Gonorrhea. LawRENce. 
INJECTIO THE. 
R. Thee viridis foliorum 3). 
Aque ferventis 3 vj. 
Macerate in a close vessel until cold, and strain. 


In Gonorrhea. 
INJECTIO ZINC] SULPHATIS. 


R. Zinci sulphatis 3ss. 
Aqua distillatee 0). 
Misce. CLARKE 
INJECTIO OLEOSA. 
R. Ol. amygdale Ziv. 
Liq. ae subacetat. gutt. xxx. 
Misce. 


Inthe Inflammatory stage of Gonorrhea. Pearson. 
INJECTIO PLACENS. 


R. Aque pure Ziv. 
Solutio vino. opi gutt. 40. 
Misce. 
Idem. Boy te. 
INJECTIO PLUMBI SUBACETATIS. 
R. Liq. plumbi subacetat. gutt. xx. 
Aque rose 3 vilj. 
Misce. . 
Idem. Braye. 
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INJECTIO THEZ COMPOSITA. 
R. Infus. thee virid. 3 vj. 
Liq. plumbi. acetat. gutt. xx. 
Misce. 
Idem. Greeory. 
INJECTIO EMOLLIENS. 
R. Infus. lini. gv. 
Vin. opii gutt. xxx. 
Misce. Pearson. 
INJECTIO AQU.E CALCIS COMPOS. 
R. Aq. calcis 3iv. 
Ol. olivar. 33). 
Liq. acetat. plumbi gutt. xxiij. 
Misce pro injectione. Dupuytren. 
INJECTLO SULPHATIS ZINCI. 
R. Sulphat. zinci 33). 
Aq. ros  viij. 
Misce. Honrer. 
INJECTIO SULPHATIS ZINCI COMPOS. 
R. Plumbi acetatis gr. xx. 
Sulphat. zinci gr. x. 
Aq. distillat. 3 viij. 
Misce pro injectione. ADAMS. 
INJECTIO ALUMINIS. 
BR. Aluminis 3). 
Aquee ros Ziv. 
Misce. 


In Fistula, Gleets, &c. CHESTER. 
INJECTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI. 


R. Sulphatis cupri gr. vii). 
Aq. pure 3 vijj. 
Misce. 
Idem. Cooper. 
INJECTIO COPAIBZ CUM CALCE. 


R. Bals. copaib. 33). 
Mucilag. G. Arab. ss. 
Misce et adde. Aq. calcis 3 vj. 
Fiat injectio. 
In Ulceration of the Rectum, Urethra, or Vagina. 


ABERNETHY. 
INJECTIO OXYMUR. HYDRARG. 


R. Oxymuniat. hydrargyri gr. ij. 
Muriat. ammonie gr. x. 
Aq. distillat. 3x. 
Fiat Injectio. 
iia Gonorrhea CARMICHAEL. 


Vor. VI. 39 
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INJECTIO STIMULANS. 
R. Bals. copaib. 33). 
Mucilag. Gum. acacie 3}. 
Misce in mortario et adde. 


Tincture lytte gutt. xij. Macerecor. 
INJECTIO ACIDL MURIATICI. 


R. Aque distillate 3jv. 
Acidi muriatici gutt. vinj. 
Misce. 
In Gonorrhea with Scalding Urine. Wyatt. 
INJECTIO CUPRI AMMONIATI. 
RB. Liquoris cupri ammon. gutt. xx. 
Aquee rose 3jv. 
Misce. 
In Gonorrhea Foor. 
INJECTIO QUERCUS. 
BR. Decocti quercus 5). 
Alumunis purificati ss. 
Misce. 
In relaxation of the Rectum or Vagina. Cooper.” 


We shall give you one other specimen, from the interesting 


Section on,the New French Medicines. 
‘“ XXX.—NEW MEDICINES. 


“In the preceding pages we have inserted a very few for- 
mule for the exhibition of the recently discovered vegetable 
alkalis, or assome choose to call them alkaloids ; but assome 
of them have excited much interest, we shall give as full a 
list of them, in alphabetical order, as we could procure in the 
present stage of research. Our chief authority is M. Ma- 
gendie, who has published a small work devoted to this sub- 
ject, which has been translated into English, but in a form not 
very practical ; as, instead of giving the apothecaries’ weights 
and measures, the French are given with the corresponding 
troy weight, almost in every instance incumbered with deci- 


mal fractions. 
ATROPINE, 


“ An alkali discovered by Brandes in the Atropa Belladon- 
na, or deadly night-shade, and retaining its narcotic proper- 
ties. Atropine is white, and forms salts with the acids. It 


has not yet been used medicinally. 
BRUCINE. 


An alkali extracted from the bark of the Brucea antidysen- 
terica, or false Angustura, and found also in nux vomica. It 
is intensely bitter, but slightly soluble in water, and on cooling 
takes the consistency of wax. It forms neutral] salts with the 
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acids. It is a narcotic, but about six times weaker than 


strychnine. ‘The dose is from one to three grains. 
PILULZ BRUCINZ. 


R. Brucine gr. xxxvj. 
Conserve rosarum q. s. 
Misce et fiant pilulee No. xii. una pro dose. 


In Paralysis. Davweuisson. 
TINCTURE BRUCINE. 


R. Brucine gr. xvii). 
Alcoholis (36°) 3}. | 
Fiat tinctura, cujus sumantur gutte sex vel triginta pre 
dose. 


In Muscular Debility. Macenpie. 
MISTURA BRUCINZA, 


R. Brucine gr. vj. 
Aque distillate 31). 
Sacchari albi 31). 
Fiat mistura, cochleare medium pro dose mane nocteque. 


Stimulant in Paralysis. DierrenBACck. 
CATHARTINE, 


An alkaline substance found by MM. Lassaigne and Fe- 
neulle, in the pods and leaves of senna. It is solid, yellowish 
brown, of a peculiar odour, and nauseously bitter. It is very 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. Not yet used medicin- 


ally. 
CINCHONINE, 


An alkali discovered by Dr. Duncan, junior, and found 
most abundantly in the grey Peruvian bark, or Cinchona 
Condaminea, though it is found in both the red and yellow 
bark. It is white, semi-transparent, and crystallizes in nee- 
dles. Dissolved in water it has little taste, but is a strong 
bitter, dissolved in alcohol or acids, though less so than qui- 
nine, and it is also less powerful. It forms neutral salts with 


the acids. 
SYRUPUS CINCHONINE. 


R. Syrupi simplicis ij. re 
Sulphatis cinchonine gr. xlviij. 
Fiat syrupus: cochleare unum vel duo pro dose. 


In Scrofula. Macenpik 
VINUM CINCHONINE. 


R. Vini Madere Oiss. 
Sulphatis cinchonine gr. xvuij. 
Fiat solutio—unci quatuor pro dose. 
In Intermittents Macenpir. 
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CINCHONIN#Z TINCTURA. 
R. Sulphatis cinchonine gr. ix. 
Alcoholis (sp. grov. 847.) 3}. 
Fiat tinctura,—drachm due vel sex pro dose. 


In Intermittents. NIAGENDIE. 
CYTISINA, 


An alkali found in the seed of the cytisus laburnum or pea- 
tree of our shrubberies, and supposed also to exist in Arnica 
Montana. It is bitter, and possesses emetic properties, but 
has not yet been used medicinally.” 

( hKOTUM TIGLIUM. 

The oil from the seeds of this plant is not so mucha new 
remedy as an old one, again brought into fashion as a powerful 
purgative. In some cases, a drop applied on the tongue has 
»roduced many loose, watery, stools, and one or two drops 
oes sometimes brought on alarming hypercatharsis. Dr. 
Nimme, of Glasgow, makes a solution of the oil in alcohol, 
and exhibits it in the following form. 

HAUSTUsS O'U.El CROTONIS., 
RB. Alcoholis crotonis, 3ss. 
Syrup simplicis. 
Mucilaginis gum. acacie aa 3ij. 
Aqu distillate 3 ss. 
Misce fiat hausius cum lacte sumendus. 
In Delirium Tremens, Corpulence, &c Nimmo. 
PILU LA OLEI CROTONIS. 
R. Olei crotonis gutt. vj. 
Mice panis, q. s. 
Fiant pilule No xi. una vel tres pro dose. 
The pill is not a good form of the medicine, as it is too apt 


to concentrate in one place in the stomach. 
MISTURA OLEI CROTONIS. 


BR. Olei crotonis gutt. ij. 
Mucilaginis tragacanthe 3). 
Sacchari albi q. s. 
Tere in mortario, et fiat mistura. 
In Constipation. SMITH. 
VEL. 
B. Solutionis alcoholice olei crotonis 3ss. 
Syrup! simplicis. 
Mueilaginis gum. acacia, aa 3iij. 
Misce. ConweELt. 
Croton oil is also used as an external application in rheuma- 
tism; and according to Conwell, a few drops rubbed upon the 
umbilicus will prove purgative. 
DATURINE. 
A new principle found by Brandes, m the Datura Stramo- 
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nium, and possessing its active properties ; but our knowledge 


of it is still imperfect. 
DELPHININE. 


A new principle found by MM. Feneulle and Lassaigne, in 
Delphinium Staphisagria, or Stavesacre. It is white, modo- 
rous, very bitter and acrid. Six grains proved fatal to a dog 


according to Orfila ; but little more is known of it. 
DIGITALINE, 


An alkaline substance found by M. Le Rayer, in the 
leaves of the Digitalis Purpurea. It is inodorous, very bitter, 
very deliquescent, and very soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It is the active principle of digitalis, and strongly poi- 


sonous. 
EMETINE. 


A new principle found by MM. Pelletier and Magendie, in 
the several species of ipecacuanha. It is bitter, modorous, 
and without the nauseous taste of ipecacuanha. The dose is 
from a quarter of a grain to four grains or more, according to 
the constitution of the patient. 

SYRUPUS EMETIN-. 
R. Syrupi simplicis, #5}. 
Emetine colorate gr. xvj. 
Misce ; uncia dimidia vel uncia una pro dose. 
Employed as the Syrup of Ipecacuanha. Macenpie. 
TROCHISCI EMETINE PURZ. 
R. Sacchani albi Ziv. 
Emetine. pure gr. vii). 

M. F. Trochisci, aa, gr. ix. 

A grain of pure emetine may be given in a draught to pro- 
duce vomiting ; but as it is little soluble in water, it may be 
dissolved in sulphuric or acetic acid. 

HAUSTUS EMETICUS. 
R. Infusi florum tile 31. 
Emetine pure (solute in acidum nitricum) gr. j. 
Syrupi althez 3). 
Sum. cochl. modicum omne quart. hor. donee vomitand. 
productus sit. Macenpie. 
SYRUPUS EMETIN~ PURZ. 
R. Syrupi simplicis #). 


Emetine pure gr. iv. 
-Misce; dosis cochlearia modica quo vel —— 
Macenpir 
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MISTURA EMETICA. 
R. Emetinz colorate gr. iv. 
Infusi florum auranti tenuioris, 33). 
Syrupi florum aurantii 3ss. 
Misce ; dosis cochleare modicum omni semihora. 
Macenpte. 
TROCHISC] EMETINZ PECTORALES. 
R. Saccharialbi Ziv. 
Eimetine colorate gr. xxxij. 
M. F. 'Trochisci ana gr.ix.; unus omne hora aut alter. 
In Chronic Pulmonary Catarrhs, in Hooping-Cough, and in 
Chronic Diarrhea. Macenpie. 
TROCHISC] EMETICZ EMETINZ. 
R. Sacchari albi 37). 
Emetine colorate gr. xxxij. 
M. F. Trochisci ana, gr. xviij. 
One of these lozenges taken is commonly sufficient 
to make a child vomit—three or four have the same effect in 
an adult. 


MaceEnpIeE. 
FESCULINE, 


An alkali found by M. Curzoneri, in the A®sculus Hippo- 


castanum, and supposed to be febrifuge. 
GEN TIANINE. 


An alkali discovered in Gentiana lutea, by MM. Henry 
and Caventou. It is yellow, very bitter, aromatic, and ino- 


dorous. The dose is from two to four grains or more. 
TINCTURA GENTIANINE. 


R. Gentianine gr. v. 
Alcoholis (903) 3}. 
Misce,—drachma dimidia vel drachmz duz pro dose. 


As a Tonic bitter. NLsGENDIE. 
SYRUPUS GENTIANINE. 


R. Gentianine, gr. Xvj. 
Syrupi simplicis, #6). 
Misce—drachma una vel drachme tres pro dose. 


In Scrofulous A ffections, excellent. MaceEnpie. 
HYDROCYANIC ACID, OR PRUSSIC ACID. 


This acid was first discovered by Scheele, in 1780, and 
first procured pure by M. Gay Lussac. It is liquid, colour- 
less, and transparent, of a powerful deleterious odour, like 
that of bitter almonds, and of a taste at first cooling, but af- 
terwards acrid and irritating. It is the most deadly poison 
known, a single drop, when pure, applied to the tongue of a 
strong dog, making it fall dead as if shot. The medicinal 
prussic acid 1s made by adding to the pure acid six times its 
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volume, or 8.5 times its weight of distilled water. Dose, from 


a quarter of a drop to two drops. 
MISTURA PECTORALIS. 


R. Acidi hydrocyanici medicinalis 3). 
Aque distillate ib}. 
Sacchari albi 3)ss. 

Misce—cochl. modicum, mane nocteque. 


In Nervous Coughs, Asthma, and Consumption. Macenvie. 
POTIO PECTORALIS. 


R. Acidi Hydrocyanici medicinalis gutt. xv. 
Syrupi althaze 3} 
Infusi glecome hederacez 31} 
Misce—cochl. modicum mane nocteque. 


In the same cases. Macenpie. 
SYRUPUS ACIDI HYDROCYANICI. 


R. Acidi hydrocyanici medicinalis 3). 
Syrupi defoecate ib). 
Misce et adde cum misturis pectoralibus: dosis 3}. ad 3ij. 
Macenpie. 





LOTIO ACIDI HYDROCYANICI. 
R. Acidi hydrocianici medicinalis Ziv. 
Spiritus vini rectificati 3). 
Aque distillate 3 xss. 
Misce ut fiat lotio. 
In Impetigo, and Acne Rosacea. A. T. Tuomson, 
Dr. Frisch, of Nyborg, has relieved the excruciating pains 


ef cancer by this lotion. 
GUTTZ ACIDI HYDROCYANICI. ats 3 


R. — hydrocyanici preparatie foltis lauri cerassi distil- 
atis. 

Dosis gutte triginta vel drachma una inquovis vehiculo 
Sedative. Paris. 
MISTURA POTASSII CYANURETI. 

R. Cyanurti potassi gr. ss—ad gr. j. 
ss limonis 07]. 
iat mistura. Macewxpie. 
MISTURA ZINC] CYANURETI. 
_ R. Cyanureti zinci gr. ss. ad gr. j. 
Syrupi simplicis 3} 
Fiat mistura. 
Vermifuge. Macenpie. 
HYOSCY AMINE, 
An alkali found by M. Brandes, in the Hyoscyamus Niger, 
and containing its active properties. It has not yet been em- 
ployed medicinally. 


IODINE. _ 
An elementary principle discovered in 1813, by M. Courtois. 
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in various species of sea-weed, such as fuci and ulve. ‘The 
modes of preparing it are given in ajl the systems of Chem- 
isiry. Dose from one to three grains. It has chiefly been 
used in bronchocele, scurhous, cartilaginous, and osseous tu- 
mours ; in vicarious menstruation ; in amenorrhcea ; in threat- 
entog phthisis ; in scrofulous ophthalmia ; and in chronic ca- 


ses of Sy philis. 
ASTHER SUL PHURICUS IODURETUS. 


R. Actheris sulphurici 3). 
Jodine pure gr. vj. 
Misce—Gutte decem pro dose. 


Thirty drops contain about one grain of iodine. 
TINCTURA IODINZ. 


R. lodine gr. xIviij. 

Alcoholis 3). 
Solve, et sumatur eger gutt. decem tres quotidie. 
In Bronchocele. MaGenpie. 


‘T'wenty drops contain a grain of iodine. 
UNGUENTUM HYDRARG. PROTO-1IODURETO. 


R. Proto-iodureto hydrargyri 9}. 
Adipis sulle iss. 
M. Fiat unguentum. 
To hasten the cicatrization of inveterate venereal ulcers. 
Macenpie. 
JINGUENTUM HYDRARG. DEUTO-IODURETI. 
R. Deuto-iodureti hydrargyri 53). 
Adipis suille oziss. 
Fiat unguentum. 
More actwe than the preceding, in the same cases. 
A very small quantity only to be put upon the lint, and ap- 


plied to the ulcers. 


t 


(7'o be continued. ) 


Mr. Annestey on the Use, and Abuse of Calomel. 


Mr. Annesley commences his paper, by remarking it as 
singular, that after so many years experience in the use of 
calomel, and the great diversity of opmion yet prevailing on 
the subject, no investigation should have been entered upon, 
with a view to ascertain the direct effects of this medicine on 
the stomach and bowels, and the alterations it gives rise to 
in their secretions. He then proceeds to state his mode of 
administering the remedy, which was at one time, to give 
moderate quantities ; but on perusing Dr. Johnson’s work, he 
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was induced to alter his practice, and to substitute 20 grains 
for his former doses. ‘The diseases he commonly employs it 
in are Fever, Dysentery, and Hepatitis; and he gives it in 
combination — with two grains of opium every seven or eight 
hours, followed up by a brisk purgative. The mouth should 
never be affected ; and when this takes place, Mr. A. conceives 
the salutary operation of Calomel is mterrupted. With re- 
spect to a prevailing belief, that many constitutions in India are 
ruined by the use of this drug, if there be any truth in it, Mr. 
A. is disposed to attribute such deleterious influence to perse- 
verance in small doses, after the necessity for using the medi- 
cine has ceased. His opinion is, that a large dose of Calo- 
mel acts asa sedative. With reference to ascertaining its 
direct effects, Mr. A. instituted a series of experiments on 
dogs, administering the drug to them in doses of one, two, and 
three drachms ; and after a definite period, killing the ani- 
mals, and inspecting carefully the stomach and_ intestines. 
The results he considers highly satisfactory ; and they lead to 
the inference, that the natural state of the stomach and intes- 
tinal canal is high vascularity ; and that the operation of the 
Calomel in large doses is opposed to inflammatory action. 
Hence is explained in some degree the effect of scruple doses 
of Calomel, in allaying irritability of stomach and vomiting, 
a circumstance which Mr. A. has often witnessed with aston- 
ishment. The operation of Calomel on the secreted matter 
of the intestines is both chemical and mechanical. It renders 
this more fluid, and imparts to it a blackish grey colour. The 
former property Mr. A. thinks may explain the benefit deri- 
ved.from Calomel in obstructions of the ductus communis. 
He makes some observations also on the change of colour 
produced by the admixture of Calomel with cystic bile ; and 
concludes the paper by expressing a hope that the experi- 
ments detailed may lead to a farther investigation of the sub- 
ject, and induce his fellow Members to turn their attention 
towards it.— Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal. 





MEDICAL VARIETIES. 
INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


M. Becuarp. 


There is scarcely any kind of writing which is at once so 
interesting and mal to the reader, as the biography of emi- 
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nent men. A thousand exertions of talent, which all the elo- 
quence of precept would never have excited, have been cal- 
led forth by the power of example. The ambitious student, 
endued with the peculiar sensibility to impressions so fre- 
quently the attendant’on genius, would sink under the la- 
bours, the difficulties, and the disgusts which beset his path, 
if he were not cheered by the recollection of the great men 
who have mastered all these obstacles, and attained the 
‘bright temple’ of renown. The warmest conceptions of a 
noble and aspiring mind, would be chilled by the cold and 
common-place atmosphere of worldly converse, if they were 
not now and then cherished and vivified by the sun of glory 
which shines for ever on the busts of the departed great. The 
business, and the anxieties, and the necessities of life would 
utterly choke and destroy the good seed of industry, beyond 
what the short existence of ourselves might require, if there 
were not somethmg attractive in the idea of being remember- 
ed after we are dead. and spoken of with praise ; and if we 
did not occasionally contemplate the immortal fame of men, 
whose earthly hopes and fears have long been ended, and 
whose bodies have long been mouldered into the dust of the 
earth from which they sprung. 

A biographical account of men distingushed in medicine 
and surgery, would, on every account, be an acceptable pres- 
ent to the profession; but its execution would require more 
extensive knowledge than is usually possessed by one indi- 
vidual, and a shave of ‘ retired leisure,’ which few are happy 
enough to enjoy. Such a work, whilst it might be made the 
best History of Physic that has ever been compiled, would 
have the effect of attaching men more strongly to a profes- 
sion, adorned in every age by so many bright examples of 
united wisdom and virtue, and, by holding up the best exam- 
ples of all that is requisite to form an estimable medical repu- 
tation, would both encourage and direct the inexperienced 
and the young. 

France has to deplore the recent loss of M. Beclard, the 
greatest, perhaps, that, since the death of Bichat, has been 
sustained by Surgery. The Journals of that country have 
tendered their various homage to his public and private vir- 
tues, and his honoured remains were attended to the grave by 
a crowd which excited curiosity even in the procession-loving 
cityof Paris. A few particulars relating to his life, selected 
from the different periodical publications of that capital, will, 
we are assured, be read with interest. 

Beclard was the son of arespectable tradesman of Angers. 
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and was born in 1785. His parents had several other chil- 
dren, and Pierre-Augustine was at first destined to the same 
rank in life as themselves. ‘The talents which he very early 
displayed, and his remarkable attachment to study, led them 
however, to promote his education to the utmost extent of 
their means. At that time Bichat was in the zenith of his 
glory, his name and his works were spoken of in every prov- 
ince, and the young Beclard felt that sort of envy, which, both 
in generous and aspiring minds is more allied to virtue than to 
vice. His aspirations were, however, for some time suppress- 
ed, by the vain attempts of his father and mother to subdue 
the ambition of the future anatomist into something more suit- 
able to a tradesman : but after one or two unsuccessful trials 
to make him first a dealer in hardware, and then a merchant, 
and then a clerk in a waggon office, being assured by his suc- 
cessive masters that they could make nothing of him, the de- 
spairing old people allowed him to become a pupil at the Hote/- 
Dieu at Angers. In this situation, the passion for study, 
which had been so fatal to his prospects in pursuits unconnec- 
ted with science, was soon productive of the greatest effects ; 
and in 1808, after passing four years at the hospital of Angers, 
- as to acquire the esteem of all around him, he removed to 
aris. 

In the midst of the distinguished surgeons of the large hos- 
pitals of that city, his abilities soon became conspicuous ; lie 
gained one anatomical honour after another, and was succes- 
sively selected by M. Roux for the office of his assistant-lectur- 
er arse at /a Charite; and chosen demonstrator to 
the Faculty, and Chef des travaux anatomiques. In 1813, on 
the occasion of being created Doctor in Surgery, he present- 
ed a thesis containing several original opinions in physiology 
and surgery. His progress was a little interrupted, by his 
failing to obtain the office of assistant-surgeon tothe Hotel- 
Dieu in 1815; but his merits were considered quite equal to 
those of M. Marjolin, the successful candidate, and three 
years afterwards he was elected by the votes of all his precep- 
tors, and according to the wishes of all the pupils, to the 
chair of Anatomy in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 

After attaining this impertant situation, he appears to have 
devoted his whole time and his whole soul to such a continued 
series of laborious studies, connected-with his office of a 
teacher, as caused his lectures to be crowded with students, 
and eventually shortened his existence. Few men appear to 
have been more devoted to public duty, and more ardent in 
the pursuit of science, or more negligent of ornament, or 
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more careless of the emolument which might have been deri- 
ved by attending less to his pupils and more to the public. As 
a lecturer, he wasclear and precise, without being ambitious 
in his style. His conception was rapid and powerful, his 
memory extensive, his judgment correct, and his elocution 
agreeable. His hearers forgot the professor amidst the rich- 
ness and the beauty of science which he displayed to them : 
and some idea may be entertained of his industry by the fact, 
that, notwithstanding his great abilities and his long familiari- 
ty with his — the preparation for a single lecture, often 
occupied him four or five hours. He seems to have had a 
pure passion for science, unmixed with any strong desire for 
personal distinction; to have welcomed knowledge, from 
whatever quarter or country it came to him; and to have been 
uniformly more desirous rat ora the truth, than to be the dis- 
coverer of it—an undoubted feature of a great mind. 

His principal published works are, a memoir sur les Ace- 
phales : a memorr of considerable length sur /es Blessures des 
Vaisseaux: a memoir on Osteology, the fruit of much ob- 
servation and research: an essay on Embryology, published 
in the name of his brother: numerous experiments on local 
affections of the nerves, published in a thesis by M. Descot, 
in 1822: anda work on General Anatomy, for the use of his 
pupils. He was the author of many articles in the different 
Dictionnaires de Medecine: and_of several papers contained 
in the Bulletins dela Societe d’ Emulation ; and other collec- 
tions. He also edited the second edition of Bichat’s Anato- 
mie Generale, adding many observatious of his own: assisted 
by M. Jules Cloquet, he translated Mr. Lawrence’s work 
on Hernia into the French language; and in conjunction 
with the same author he had commenced a series of anatomi- ° 
cal plates. 

It is gratifying to find that his private character was no less 
distinguished by virtues, than his public character by talent 
and labour. He was not naturally of a communicative dis- 
position in conversation, but when a stranger had got over the 
coldness of his exterior, he invariably found him obliging, 
and ready to aid others by his advice, his knowledge, and ac- 
cess to his valuable library. As a public examiner of pupils, 
he was just, without undue severity ; and, in that department 
of duty, repaired many abuses w hich had been greatly com- 
plained of. Whenit was thought proper, for political reasons, 
to re-organise the Faculte de Medicine in 1823, very gener- 
al anxiety was felt for the probable removal of M. Beclard 
from his office ; but, notwithstanding some intrigue and ma- 
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neeuvring, the commanding merit of the professor preserved 
him his chair in the newly-modelled school. As a son, a 
husband, a father, a Aiea and a friend, he seems to have 
been rich in amiable qualities, and eminently beloved. 

In the midst of his labours and his duties, in the height of 
his fame, and in the prime of his life, he was attacked by a 
disease which, in eleven days, deprived his family of his pro- 
tection, and his pupils and his country of his services. His 
too great assiduity in his pursuits had, for some t:me, been ap- 
parently productive of a kind of chronic inflammation of the 
stomach ; to this succeeded an acute cerebral affection, ac- 
companied with erysipelas, which, notwithstanding all that 
art and all that friendship could suggest, was fatal. He ts 
said to have described the nature of his complaint ina very 
collected manner to those around him, and his description 
was found correct, on examination afterdeath. With every 
thing to attach him to life, and every capability of enjoying 
existence, he saw the sure approach of death, and met it wit! 
becoming firmness and resignation. 

His funeral was attended by an immense concourse of stu- 


dents, all anxious to express their respect for the memory of 


a man whose life had been consecrated to their improvement. 
The Faculty of Medicine, deputations from the Royal Acad- 
emy, and the different societies of medicine, and a crowd of 
colleagues and friends, accompanied the procession to the 
cemetery of Pere La Chaise, and in this beautiful but fanciful 

place of repose for the dead, various honours were paid to the 
defect, not without some admixture of that theatrical display 
which a Frenchman cannot help mixing with all affairs of 
life and death. Fr instance, first M. Pelletan, in the name 
of the Faculty of Medicine, then M. Pariset, in the name of 
‘he Section of Surgery, then M. Adelon, in the name of the 

numerous friends of the deceased ; and, lastly, a young pupil, 
in the name of the rest of the pupils ; deplored the end of a 
life which had been so useful and so short, and enumerated 
the talents and virtues of the dead. 

M. Richerand was to have spoken for the Faculty of Med- 
icine, but was unable to do so; and M. Pelletan being called 
upon on the spot, delivered a kind of funeral oration extempo- 
raneously, and with much feeling. The following extracts 
are given in the Revue Medicale ; and, making the necessary 
allowances for national taste and habitudes, are not without 
interest to all men who aspire to posthumous honours by hon- 
ourable means. 

‘Beclard ! thou hast been our colleague, our associate, our 
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friend. ‘The Faculty of Medicine had selected from among 
us him whom thou lovedst the most, to express in this place 
the feelings of usall. But he has been overcome by his grief, 
and unable to follow us; yet the regrets of the faculty shall 
not be silent, although his voice has been suppressed by tears. 


‘ How brilliant, but how short, hath been thy career! Dis- 
tinguished among thy fellow-students whilst yet a pupil, thy 
reputation was established by numerous proofs. Early ele- 
vated to the rank of professor, thou wert a model for others to 
form themselves by. Justness of thought, excellence as a 
lecturer, wisdom of opinions, profound erudition, indefatiga- 
ble zeal for sc1énce,—all these precious qualities, from which 
we were daily profiting, were united and ennobled in thee by 
their union with good faith, with dismterestedness, with hu- 
manity. Te a Se 

‘I see, in this immense crowd, more than one unfortunate 
being whom gratitude has brought hither, that through the 
close and far-extended ranks of thy pupils, he may at least 
catch asight of thytomb. . . . . . 

‘ But what are my broken sentences—what are these words 
lost in the air, when all that they would convey is a thousand 
times more imposingly expressed by the spectacle around us ! 
Thy colleagues and thy friends have been unwilling to part 
from thee untilthe last moment. The immense assemblage 
round thy grave, the faculty, with all its professors, with all 
its fellows, with all its numerous pupils, so many distinguished 
men, somany weeping friends, declare the loss we have suf- 
fered, and the void which has been made among us. And 
when I turn from these to thy despairing family, where 
would they find consolation, if their private sorrows were 
not softened and mitigated by this great expression of the 
public gnef? 

‘Farewell, then, Beclard ! thou art worthy of our praises, 
for thy friends were many: we will preserve thy remem- 
brance: thou has bequeathed to us thy example.’ 

The pupils of the deceased professor, who had insisted on 
bearing his coffin on their own shoulders to the grave, reliev- 
ing each other by turns, terminated their pious offices by cov- 
erimg the precious remains with earth, and closing the grave 
with their own hands.—London Med. Repository. 
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M. Grimavup on the Oil of Euphorbia Lathyris. 


M. Grimaud gave account to the Royal Academy of Med- 
icme of Paris, at their meeting of the 21st of February, of 
the experiments of Dr. Calderivi, on the oil of the Huphorbia 
Lathyris, which is eminently purgative. M. Grimaud men- 
tioned that he had repeated the experiments of the Italian 
Physician, and that he considered this oil preferable, in many 
respects, to that of the croton tiglium. ‘The dose is from four 
to eight drops, for an adult—-London Med. Repository. 





EMistory and Analysis of the Pitoya Bark. 


The attention of Mr. Von Bergen, druggist in Hamburgh, 
who has been long engaged in a Monography of Cinchona 
barks, was excited by a paragraph in the Tones; London 
newspaper, intimating, that a quantity of Pitoya bark, which 
the Colombians esteem as equal, if not superior to Cmchona, 
was to be sent to England through the intervention of Mr. 
Henderson, British Consul-general at Bogota. Mr. Von 
Bergen accordingly procured a quantity of Pitoya bark from 
Liverpool. At first mspection, he perceived that it was not a 
new substance, but had already been publicly sold by auction, 
in Hamburgh, in 1817 and 1821, at the same low prices that 
were given for the China nova, or false cinchona, and had been 
imported from London under the common name of Peruvian 
bark. On further investigation, he is also inclined to believe 
the Pitoya bark to be identical with a bark noticed by Mr. 
Lambert in his Description of the Genus Cinchona (1797,) 


who had received it from Mr. Brown, under the name of 


Tecamez bark. It is afterwards noticed by Humboldt, who 
doubts whether it be furnished by a Cinchona, and says that 
it should be called Cascarilla of Atacamez, from a village on 
the coast of the South Sea, between Rio Verde and Rio Es- 
maraldita. 

In opposition to this conjecture of Mr. Von Bergen, we 
must notice, that the habitat of Atacamez bark is on the sea- 
coast of the province of Quito, in Peru; whereas the Pitoya 
bark comes from the neighbourhood of Bogota, on the east 
side of theridge of the Andes, and grows probably at a much 
greater height. 

Mr. Von Sanden, who superintendsa manufactory of Qui- 
mia and Cinchonia, subjected the Pitoya bark to a careful 
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analysis. ‘lhe decoction destroyed the colour of litmus pa- 
per, whereas it is reddened by all the Cinchonas. It caused 
no precipitate with infusion of tan or solution of tartar emetic, 
whereas few Cinchona solutions are not rendered vurbid by 
them. Sulphats of iron gave a greenish brown precipitate ; 
with genuine Cinchona it is a purer green. Oxalate of am- 
moans caused slight turbidity, m which it agrees with true 
inchona. ‘Tincture of gall-nuts caused a great precipitation, 
a gelatine and starch; but this property 1s not pecu- 
liar to the Pitoya and Cinchona barks. T’o ascertain wheth- 
er Pitoya bark contained quinia and cinchonia, it was boiled 
in water acidulated with sulphuric acid; the decoctions were 
supersaturated with slacked lime ; and ‘the precipitate dried, 
powdered and boiled in alcohol of 80° (sp. gr. 0.850 2). The 
tinctures passed the filter with difficulty, had a reddish colour, 
hke diluted tincture of saffron, and on evaporation left a gran- 
ularresinous mass. ‘l'o separate any quinia from cinchonia, 
if they were present, alcohol of 60° (sp. gr. 0.900 ?) was pour- 
ed on, in which it was entirely dissolved, showing that there 
was no cinchonia. This tincture was alkaline by the tests of 
rhubarb and reddened litmus paper ; its residuum, when 
again evaporated, was almost entirely dissolved in diluted 
sulphuric acid; but when tried _by tincture of gall-nuts for 
quinia, yielded no precipitate. ‘Therefore, so far as it can be 
determined by chemical analysis, the Pitoya bark is not the 
produce of a true Cinchona, and will not prove a substitute 
for the cure of intermittent fever—d. Med. and Surg. Jour. 





